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jga  JUSTIN  GRAY  ASSOCIATES 

96  Mt.  Auburn  Street   Cambridge.  Massachusetts  02138   (617)  876-5900 
September  10,  1970 


Langley  C.  Keyes 

Director  of  Housing  Development 

Model  City  Administration 

City  of  Boston 

2414  Washington  Street 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts 


Dear  tangleyt 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  our  final  report,  Housing  Needs  and  Priorities"-. 
This  report  concludes  our  study  of  housing  problems  ,  and  possible 
directions  toward  which  their  solutions  can  move,  in  the  Model  City  area. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  rn.Gir.bers  of  the  Model  City 
Administration  staff  who  helped  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
I  also  want  to  emphasize  our  debt  of  gratitude:  to  the  people  in  the 
Model  City  community  who  were  kind  enough  to  offer  us  their  time 
and  their  suggestions  and  ideas.   Many  of  the  concepts  reflected  in 
the  report  were  generated  by  our  discussions  with  them,  although 
the  responsibility  for^the  way  they  are  stated  here  is  solely  ours. 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  Justin  Gray  Associates  who  were  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  this  report  —  Rachel  Rratt  and  Ann  Carsor.,  research 
associates,  and  James  G.  Stockard,  principal  associate  --  I  hope  that 
this  work  will  be  helpful  to  the  Model  City  community  and  to  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Board  and  the  Model  City  Administration  in  solving 
the  community's  critical  housing  problems. 


Very  sincerely 

William  C.  Perl; ins 
Project  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Justin  Gray  Associates  was  commis s ioned  last  March  by  the  Boston  Model 
City  Administration  to  prepare  a  study  of  housing  needs  in  the  Model 
City  area.  The  enclosed  report  presents  the  results  of  that  study. 

The  study  is  based  on  two  principal  sources  of  information  about  housing 
needs  and  problems  in  the  Model  City  area.  First  all  of  the  available 
data  compiled  by  the  MCA  and  other  agencies  was  reviewed,  analyzed  and 
incorporated  into  a  statement  of  housing  need  and  of  constraints  on 
programs  that  might  be  devised  to  meet  it.  Second,  a  series  of  inter- 
views in  depth  was  carried  out  with  people  in  the  Model  City  community 
who  are  familiar  with  housing  problems  and  \<r±th  methods  which  have 
been  used  in  the  past  to  try  to  solve  them.   These  people  included 
builders,  real  estate  agents,  management  agents,  bankers,  members  of 
the  clergy,  staff  of  community  organizations,  and  members  of  the  Model 
Neighborhood  Board  staff. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  be  a  housing  program  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  MCA  and  related  agencies.  First,  that  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  study,  and  preparation  of  an  action  program  is  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  work  which  has  been  done.  Second,  it  would  be  difficult 
at  best  for  a  consultant  with  limited  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the 
Model  City  community  to  design  a  program  without  a  much  more  extensive 
involvement  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board  and  other  agencies  and  organi- 
zations than  was  feasible  during  the  course  of  this  study.   Rather,  the 
report  assembles  materials  which  can  be  used  to  prepare  an  action  program. 
The  report  does  make  specific  recommendations  as  to  programmatic  devices, 
strategies  and  priorities  whenever  possible. 
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ho  Heeds  Housing*? 


INCOME  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 

The  primary  factors  that  determine  demand  for  housing  are:   (1)  house- 
hold income,  translated  into  the  ability  to  pay  for  housing,  and 
(2)  household  size,  translated  into  the  need  for  numbers  of  bedroou-.s. 
Obviously,  there  are  other  factors  which  do  affect  real  demand,  if 
that  is  defined  as  the  set  of  preferences  of  a  family  for  housing  and 
their  willingness  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  unit  that  meets  those  preferen- 
ces --  including  their  desire  to  rent  or  to  own,  preference  for  one 
neighborhood  over  another,  or  kind  of  buildinf,  preferred.   In  the  Model 
City  area,  however,  where  "demand"  is  severely  constrained  both  by 
income  and  by  race,  these  other  factors  most  often  cannot  play  a  real 
role  in  determining  housing  choice.   In  fact,  the  concept  of  "demand" 
is  clearly  an  artificial  one,  when  used  to  describe  the  character istics 
of  Model  City  households;  what  we  are  talking  about  is  their  need  for 
housing  --  the  size  of  unit  a  household  should  have  if  it  is  not  to  be 
overcrowded,  and  the  maximum  cost  it  should  have  to  pay  without  bcin^ 
seriously  overburdened. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Model  City  area  have  considerably  lower 
incomes  than  Boston  residents  as  a  whole,  and  so  can  afford  to  pay 
significantly  less  for  housing  costs  (see  Table  1). 
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Model 

City 

Boston 

No. 

of  Households 

% 

% 

of  Total 

5,450 

35 

14 

6,050 

39 

24 

2,900 

19 

39 

1,000 

6 

33 

Table  1:  Annual  household  income.  Model  City  residents  (1970)  and 

Boston  residents  (1969),  in  number  and  percent  of  households 


Under  $3,000 
$3,000  -  $6,000 
§6,000  -  $10,000 
More  than  $10,000 


[Note:  All  figures  in  this  and  following  tables  which  refer  to  the 

Model  City  area  are  from  data  prepared  by  the  MCA  Data  Collec- 
tion staff.  All  figures  which  refer  to  the  City  of  Boston  are 
from  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  Boston  Area  Survey.] 


When  Model  City  incomes  are  compared  with  current  housing  costs,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  they  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  for  housing 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  units.   That  is,  even  though  rents  in  the 
Model  City  area  are  significantly  lower  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole 
(see  Table  2),  they  are  not  lower  enough  to  match  income  levels  in  the 
area. 


Table  2:   Model  City  area  rents  (1970)  and  City  of  Boston  rents 
(1969),  in  percent  of  rented  housing  units 


Monthly* 

Model  C 

Rent 

%  of 

$30-69 

25 

$70-39 

38 

$90-109 

27 

$110-129 

6 

$130+ 

4 

Monthly* 

City 

of  Boston 

Rent 

% 

of  units 

Under  $60 

4 

$60-79 

11 

§80-99 

10 

$100-119 

15 

$120-139 

21 

$140+ 

39 

*  Note  that  rent  levels  are  not  comparable,  because  of  the  form  of 
the  data.   The  figures  still  clearly  indicate  that  Boston  rents  are 
significantly  higher. 
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The  figures  in  Table  3  indicate  that,  while  over  a  third  (5,450)  of 
all  Model  City  households  can  afford*  to  pay  about  §65  or  less  for 
housing,  there  are  many  fewer  (3,850)  than  that  number  of  units  at 
that  cost.   That  is,  even  if  all  the  housing  units  at  that  cost  were 
actually  occupied  by  households  who  could  afford  to  pay  that  much 
(which  they  are  not),  there  would  still  be  a  "deficit"  of  more  than 
1,600  low-cost  units.  There  is,  in  a  sense,  a  counterbalancing 
"surplus"  of  units  in  the  next  highest  category  of  cost  (§65-§125), 
some  of  which  are  occupied  by  households  who  cannot  afford  that  much, 
and  a  larger  number  by  those  who  can  afford  more. 


Table  3j  Ability  to  pay  compared  to  actual  housing  costs,  Model  City 
area,  in  number  and  percent  of  households  and  housing  units 

Households  can  afford  to  pay     Actual  cost  of  units 
no  more  than     No.      %  No.     % 


§50-62 

5,450 

36 

§30-69 

3,850 

25 

§63-125 

6,050 

39 

§70-129 

11,000 

.  72 

§126-208 

2,900 

19 

§130+ 

550 

3 

§208+ 

1,000 

6 

*  Assuming  20-25%  of  income  as  a  "reasonable"  housing  cost.  As  many 
studies  have  indicated,  most  low-income  families  cannot  afford  to 
devote  that  proportion  of  their  income  to  housing,  and  families 
of  higher  income  do  not  pay  that  proportion.   The  average  payment  for 
all  families  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  closer  to  16%  of  income. 
Federal  and  state  subsidy  programs  do  use  the  20-25%  rule,  however, 
and  so  families  who  need  housing  will  have  to  spend  that,  hopefully 
as  a  maximum. 


This  suggests  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  very  low-cost  units, 
and  that  some  households  who  now  live  in  "medium-cost"  units  could 
afford  more.  Judging  from  other  studies  and  information,  it  is  likely 
that  these  households  represent  families  who  now  rent  but  might  buy 
if  units  that  met  their  needs  were  available,  and  who  could  support 
homeownership  even  in  cases  where  costs  were  higher.  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  buy,  they  might  alternatively  rent  new  units  in  better  con- 
dition at  somewhat  higher  rents. 

The  actual  pattern  of  current  housing  costs  in  relation  to  income 
sharpens  this  picture  even  more. 


Table  4;   Monthly  housing  cost  and  annual  household  incomes,  Model 
City  area  (1970),  in  number  of  households 


Housing 
Cost 

?30-69 
$70-129 
§130+ 
Total 


-£3,000 

1,100 
4,350 

5,450 


Household  Income 
§3,000-6,000  $6,000-10,000  .$10,000+ 
2,050         250 


Total 


3,750 

250 

6,050 


2,450 

200 

2,900 


450 

3,850 

450 

11,000 

100 

550 

1,000 

15,400 

Table  4  above  shows  that  in  reality  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  households 
with  very  low  incomes  actually  pay  what  they  can  afford  at  a  maximum 
for  housing;  the  rest  of  them,  who  represent  one  out  of  every  four 
Model  City  households,  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  --  in  some  cases 
perhaps  twice  as  much,  or  half  of  their  total  income.   Only  a  small 
number  of  households  above  that  income  level  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford,  by  contrast. 
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The  other  critical  factor  determining  need  for  housing  is  household 
sizes  and  the  resulting  size  of  housing  unit  needed.   The  translation 
of  household  size  into  a  number  of  bedrooms  needed  —  the  key  measure- 
ment of  the  size  of  unit  needed  --  depends  primarily  on  the  number, 
age  and  sex  of  children  and  on  the  number  of  households  with  only  one 
parent.  Making  some  reasonable  assumptions*  about  those  variables, 
the  following  profile  of  housing  need  can  be  developed. 


Table  5:   Housing  units  needed,  by  number  of  bedroomg,  Model  jjity_j»rea. 
(1970),  and  comparison  with  size  of  occupied_jjni^^^n_number 
of  units 


No.  of 

Units  Needed 

ledrooms 

No.       % 

1 

7,500   48 

2 

3,550   23 

3 

2,550   17 

4 

950  ,  „„„ 

5 

1  350    9 
400   ' 

6+ 

450    3 

Total 

15,400 

Occupied  Units 
No.       % 

2,450 
6,000 
5,550 

1,400 
15,400 


16 
39 
36 


Deficit  or  Surplus 

-5,050 
+2,450 
+3,000 

+   50 

-  450 


*  Assumed  that  257»  of  all  households  with  two  or  more  persons  are  a 
woman  with  children,  which  represents  a  conservative  estimate;  the 
overall  population  figure  at  347.,  was  not  used  because  proportion  of 
households  female-headed  varies  with  the  size  of  household,  with  a 
range  of  21%  to  34%.  Assumptions  about  family  composition,  to  allow 
for  differences  in  the  age  and  sex  of  children,  are  .as  follows; 

(1)  All  two-person  female-headed  households  require  two  bedrooms; 

(2)  All  male-headed  three-person  households  require  two  bedrooms; 
half  of  the  female-headed  three-person  households  require  two 
bedrooms,  and  half  three  bedrooms; 

(3)  Half  of  the  male-headed  four-person  households  require  two 
bedrooms,  and  half  three  bedrooms;  three-fourths  of  the  female- 
headed  four-person  households  require  three  bedrooms,  and  one- 
fourth  four  bedrooms; 


Table  5  shows  that  there  are  net  deficits  --  not  as  many  units  in 
the  occupied  stock  as  there  are  families  who  need  them  --  for  very 
small  units  and  very  large  ones.  In  relation  to  the  figures  on  housing 
costs,  this  suggests  that  many  small  households  must  live  in  units 
larger  than  they  need,  and  --  assuming  that  larger  units  generally 
cost  more  —  some  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  as  a  result.   Relating 
income  to  family  size  (Table  6  below),  it  is  also  clear  that  some  very 
large  households  are  forced  to  live  in  units  that  are  too  small,  and 
still  pay  more  than  they  can  afford. 


Table  6:   Income  and  household  size,  Model  City  area  (1970),  in 
number  of  households 


Household  Income 
(and  ability  to  pay  for  housing) 


Number  of 
Persons 

-§3,000 
(§50-62) 

53,000-6,000 
(§63-125) 

§6,000-10,000 
(§125-208) 

§10,000+ 
(§208+) 

Total 

1 

2 

3-5 

6+ 

2,050 

1,400 

1,900 

100 

1,400 
1,550 
1,900 
1,200 

850 

850 

1,050 

150 

50 
400 
500 

50 

4,350 
4,200 
5,350 
1,500 

Total 

5,450 
(357.) 

6,050 
(39%) 

2,900 
(19%) 

1,000 
(6%) 

(4)  Three-fourths  of  the  male-headed  five-person  households  require 
three  bedrooms,  and  one-fourth  four  bedrooms?  three-eights  of 
the  female-headed  five-person  households  require  three  bedrooms, 
half  four  bedrooms,  and  one-eighth  five  bedrooms; 

(5)  One-fourth  of  the  male-headed  six  or  more  person  households 
require  three  bedrooms,  one-fourth  four  bedrooms,  one-fourth 
five  bedrooms,  and  one-fourth  six  or  more  bedrooms;  one-fourth 
of  the  female-headed  six  or  more  person  households  require 
four  bedrooms,  one-fourth  five  bedrooms,  and  one-half  six  or 
more  bedrooms . 


In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  not  enough  very  small  or  very 
large  units  at  any  cost,  and  there  are  not  enough  low-cost  units 
(monthly  cost  less  than  about  $65)  regardless  of  size. 

An  analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  cost  and  size,  in  terms 
of  units  needed  and  units  actually  occupied,  identifies  the  problem 
in  greater  detail. 


Table  7;   Comparison  of  units  needed  with  occupied  units,  by  number 
of  bedrooms  and  monthly  cost,  Model  City  area  (1970,  in 
number  of  housing  units 


$50-62        §64-125        $126+ 

($30-69)*     ($70-129)*      (§130+)*  Total 

No.  or 

Bedrooms   Need   Occ.   Need    Occ.   Need   Occ.  Need    Occ. 

1  3,150    800  2,550   1,500  1,800    150  7,500   2,450 

2  1,200  1,250  1,300   4,500  1,050    250  3,550   6,000 

3  800  1,750  1,050   3,700    700    100  2,550   5,550 
4-5       250     50    800   1,300    250     50  1,350   1,400 

6+        50    -      350     -       50     -  450 

Total     5,450  3,850  6,050  11,000  3,850    550  15,400  15,400 

*  Data  on  rents  available  in  MCA  Base  Data  Survey  only  in  these  incre- 
ments, closest  approximation  to  other  data. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  most  serious  absolute  deficits  are  in  small 
units  at  very  low  rents,  and  very  large  units  at  the  same  rent  level. 
There  are  about  four  times  as  many  households  who  should  have  one- 
bedroom  units  for  less  than  §65  a  month  as  there  are  units  of  that 
size  and  cost.  And  there  are  smaller  numbers  of  households  who  need, 
but  cannot  find,  units  with  four  or  more  bedrooms  at  that  cost.   There 
are  also  large  numbers  (about  2,700  households  --  almost  one  of  every 
five  Model  City  households)  of  households  who  can  afford  to  pay 


- 


somewhat  more,  but  cannot  find  units  small  enough.   They  obviously 
live  in  units  larger  than  they  need,  although  this  alone  does  not 
appear  to  cause  a  shortage  for  other  households  who  do  need  units 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms.   That  is,  there  are  more  than  enough  units 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms  in  the  existing  occupied  housing  stock  at 
a  current  cost  low  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  households  who  need 
those  kinds  of  units  --  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not  a  "match" 
between  the  supply  and  the  need.  There  is  only  a  net  deficit  of 
1,600  units  at  the  lowest  cost  level  (the  numbers  in  categories  where 
there  are  "too  few"  minus  categories  in  which  there  are  "too  many"), 
but  there  are  more  than  4,300  households  at  the  corresponding  income 
level  who  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  for  housing  —  that  is,  they 
do  not  occupy  those  "surplus"  larger  units.   The  real  shortage,  in 
that  sense,  is  caused  by  other  households  who  live  in  larger  units 
than  they  need  and  pay  less  than  the  maximum  they  could  afford.   That 
happens,  obviously,  not  because  households  with  more  money  intend  to 
displace  those  with  less;  in  many  cases  families  may  rent  or  buy 
larger  units  than  they  currently  need  because  they  anticipate  having 
more  children,  and  they  know  that  means  they  should  keep  housing  costs 
at  a  minimum,  especially  if  prospects  for  increases  in  income  are  not 
good.  It  means  simply  that  those  whose  incomes  are  even  more  limited 
are  relatively  more  disadvantaged.   It  also  means  that  behind  the 
obvious  deficit  in  small  units  at  low  cost  lies  a  "hidden"  need  for 
larger  low-cost  units  as  well  —  as  many  as  2,100  units  with  two  or 
three  bedrooms.   There  may  in  fact  be  a  larger  need  than  the  2,350 
low-cost  one-bedroom  units  and  250  units  with  four  or  more  bedrooms 
that  the  table  indicates  on  the  surface,  since  some  of  the  units  of 
those  sizes  and  costs  that  do  exist  may  be  occupied  by  families  itfho 
fit  in  other  unit  size/cost  categories,  but  there  are  a_t  least  that 
number  needed. 
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There  is  the  same  kind  of  lack  of  "match"  between  units  and  families 
in  the  housing  market  at  the  next  level  of  cost  --  §63-125  a  month  -- 
although  evidently  to  a  lesser  degree.   There  is  a  net  surplus  of 
almost  5,000  units  at  that  cost,  but  there  are  at  least  250  households 
(from  Table  4)  at  the  corresponding  income  level  who  pay  too  much. 
They,  like  the  households  in  the  lowest  income  category,  are  displaced 
by  other  families  who  occupy  those  units  for  some  combination  of 
reasons. 

At  the  "highest"  level  of  housing  cost  --  more  than  $125  a  month  -- 
there  is  again  a  "deficit"  in  a  sense,  in  that  in  each  category  of 
size  and  cost  there  are  fewer  households  actually  occupying  units 
than  need  them.  What  that  means,  however  —  given  the  relation  of 
needs  to  occupancy  in  lower  cost  categories  that  has  been  explained  — 
is  that  some  of  those  households  live  in  lower-cost  units.  None  of 
the  households  in  the  highest  cost  category  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford,  according  to  the  definition  that  has  been  used  throughout  this 
analysis  (see  Table  4).  What  it  may  also  mean  is  that  these  house- 
holds make  up  a  real  "market",  in  economic  terms  --  they  may  be  willing 
to  rent  or  buy  new  units  at  higher  monthly  costs  than  they  now  pay, 
which  could  free  up  some  lower-cost  units  for  other  families.  That 
"freeing-up"  would  not  necessarily  solve  the  problems  of  the  lower- 
income  families  who  now  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  or  live  in 
smaller  units  than  they  need  --  both  because  there  is  an  absolute 
deficit  of  lower-cost  units  and  of  very  large  and  very  small  units, 
and  more  importantly  because  the  units  left  behind  might  be  occupied 
by  families  from  outside  the  Model  City  area. 

Some  indication  of  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  demand  for  "new" 
housing  --  that  is,  for  housing  different  in  condition  and  cost  from 
what  families  now  occupy  --  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
initial  renting  of  units  that  have  recently  become  available. 


I 
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St.  Joseph  Cooperative  Homes  began  accepting  applications  for  136 
apartments  on  April  1,  1969.   1,200  families  made  initial  application, 
a  little  under  half  of  whom  then  lived  in  the  Model  City  area.  After 
initial  screening  of  applicants,  800  were  invited  to  return  to  com- 
plete more  formal  applications,  accompanied  by  credit  checks  and 
personal  interviews.  Management  records  indicate  that. 570 ifamilies 
did  so,  from  among  whom  the  136  families  were  selected.  About  40% 
of  both  the  families  who  were  selected  as  members  of  the  cooperative, 
and  the  families  who  could  not  be  accommodated  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  units  available,  were  from  the  Model  City  area. 

The  apartments  provided  by  St.  Joseph's  are  larger,  on  the  average, 
than  units  in  the  total  housing  stock,  as  indicated  below,  in  percen- 
tage of  units; 

Model  City  area    St.  Joseph's 

1  bedroom  16  10 

2  39  30 
3-  36  35 
4-5  9  25 

6  - 

Rents  are  not  as  low  as  in  the  rest  of  Model  City  area  housing,  but 
are  favorable  by  comparison  because  they  are  for  new  units  in  good 
condition.  Units  of  one  to  three  bedrooms  at  St.  Joseph's  rent  for 
§105-145  (85  of  the  136  units);  the  remaining  51  units,  with  three  to 
five  bedrooms,  are  leased  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  for  tenants 
whose  incomes  are  within  eligibility  limits  for  public  housing,  and  so 
rents  to  the  occupants  are  set  as  a  proportion  of  income.   The  St.  Joseph 
units,  therefore,  are  generally  at  the  cost  level  which  has  been  des- 
cribed above  as  "moderate-cost",  for  families  with  incomes  between 
§3,000-6,000  (since  income  limits  for  larger  families  in  the  public 
housing  formula  are  higher  than  for  small  families). 
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The  families  who  were  selected  to  occupy  the  136  units  available 
differed  from  Model  City  area  families  as  a  whole  in  several  signi- 
ficant ways.  None  of  the  families  had  incomes  below  $3,000,  compared 
to  35%  of  the  families  at  that  level  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  About 
half  were  between  $3,000  and  §6,000,  and  the  other  half  above  §6,000 
but  under  §10,000.   In  the  Model  City  area,  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions are  397.  and.19%,  so  that  even  within  the  "middle"  range  of 
§3,000  to  §10,000,  St.  Joseph's  families  tend  to  have  higher  incomes. 
In  terms  of  household  size,  St.  Joseph's  families  are  larger,  corres- 
ponding to  the  larger  units  available  in  the  development.   827,  of  the 
families  selected  had  three  or  more  people,  compared  to  only  457,  of 
families  of  that  size  in  the  Model  City  area  as  a  whole.  A  notice- 
ably larger  proportion  of  St.  Joseph's  families  are  female-headed 
(447.  compared  to  34%),  but  only  13%  of  the  families  selected  receive 
welfare  assistance  of  any  kind,  while  42%  of  all  Model  City  families 
do. 

The  families  who  were  able  to  find  units  at  St,  Joseph's,  then, 
represent  larger  families  with  more  children,  but  also  with  higher 
incomes  than  in  the  whole  Model  City  area.   The  only  way  that  larger 
families  with  low  incomes  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  new  units  was 
through  the  BHA  subsidy  for  51  of  the  larger  apartments.   It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  would  have  been  no  problem  in  finding 
families  with  higher  incomes  to  fill  those  apartments  if  the  subsidy 
had  not  been  available. 

The  families  who  were  rejected  from  St.  Joseph's  —  but  whose  applica- 
tions indicate  that  they  were  eager  to  find  new  housing  --  were  families 
with  considerably  larger  problems  than  those  who  were  selected,  but 
probably  fairly  representative  of  Model  City  families  in  general  who 
have  the  greatest  need  for  new  housing.   They  were  larger  than 
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either  selected  families  or  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  shown 
below,  in  percentages; 


Number  of 

Families 

Families 

Model  City 

Persons 

Selected 

Rejected 

Area 

1 

8 

2 

28 

2 

10 

9 

27 

3-5 

59 

53 

35 

6+ 

23 

36 

10 

Well  over  half  of  the  families  of  six  or  more  actually  had  seven  to 
nine  people.   72%  of  the  rejected  families  were  female-headed,  and 
62%  received  some  kind  of  welfare  assistance.  In  terms  of  income,  the 
rejected  families  were  worse  off  than  the  families  selected,  but  some- 
what higher  income  than  the  rest  of  the  Model  City  area.   Only  17%  of 
the  families  had  incomes  below  §3,000,  half  as  many  as  in  the  Model 
City  area  as  a  whole,  and  56%  of  them  were  between  §3,000-6,000,  com- 
pared to  39%  for  the  whole  area.   Those  figures  are  misleading, 
though,  since  the  high  frequency  of  both  female-headed  households 
and  welfare  payments  means  that  those  higher  incomes  overrepresent 
households  whose  incomes  are  supplemented  by  (or  come  totally  from) 
welfare,  and  so  underrepresent  other  families  whose  incomes  are  not 
assisted  and  are  lower.   The  "higher"  incomes  reflected  by  the  figures 
on  the  rejected  families,  in  reality  are  also  those  of  unusually 
large  families  with  only  one  parent,  and  are  hardly  adequate  to 
support  reasonable  living  costs;  these  families,  then,  are  not  better 
off  than  most  Model  City  households,  but  rather  are  those  with  some 
of  the  most  severe  problems. 

The  figures  indicate  two  things,  in  summary! 

(1)  that  the  families  who  did  apply  for  and  receive  apartments 
represent  primarily  families  identified  in  the  analysis  as 
"middle  income"  (between  §3,000  and  §6,000  or  higher),  and 
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that  the  only  way  families  with  low  incomes  relative  to  their 
size  could  have  access  to  the  new  units  was  through  a  BHA 
subsidy;  and 
(2)   that  the  families  who  were  most  eager  to  find  new  housing,  but 
could  not  be  accommodated,  were  predominantly  large,  female- 
headed  households  receiving  welfare  payments.  If  their  willing- 
ness to  go  through  the  application  process  (as  well  as  the 
description  of  their  characteristics)  is  any  indication  of  need, 
these  are  the  kind  of  families  who  need  new  housing  as  a  first 
priority.   They  represent  a  fairly  small  part  of  the  total  need 
for  low-cost  housing,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  households,  but 
their  problems  are  relatively  more  drastic  and  difficult  to  solve. 


HOUSING  CONDITION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  MARKET 

Both  the  problems  of  lower-income  households,  and  the  market  created 
by  "higher -income"  households  now  living  in  units  they  do  not  "need", 
are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  housing  that  now  exists. 

In  the  whole  Model  City  area,  only  307o  of  the  occupied  units  are 
classified  as  in  "good  condition".  Almost  half  of  the  units  need 
minor  repairs,  and  one  of  every  five  units  needs  major  repairs.   The 
remainder  (37.)  are  evaluated  as  being  beyond  repair. 
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Table  8:   Condition  and  monthly  cost  of  occupied  housing  units,  Model 
City  area  (1970),  in  number  and  percent  of  housing  units 

Condition 
Needs  Minor  Needs  Major  Beyond 


Monthly 

Goo 

d 

Repairs 

Repairs 

Repair 

Total 

Cost 

No. 

7» 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

-$70 

1,300 

33 

1,600  42 

850 

22 

100 

3 

3,850  25 

§70-130 

3,000 

28 

5,600  51 

2,050 

19 

350 

3 

11,000  72 

$130+ 

350 

62 

200  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

550   3 

Total 

4,650 

30 

7,400  48 

2,900 

19 

450 

3 

15,400  100 

A  relationship  between  housing  cost  and  condition  would  normally  be 
expected  —  lower  cost  means  less  money  available  to  support  mainten- 
ance and  repairs,  and  a  lower  rent-paying  ability  means  less  choice 
of  units  for  low  income  households.   Table  8  above  indicates  that  the 
expected  relationship  does  characterize  the  Model  City  housing  market. 
In  fact,  not  only  the  majority  of  units  in  the  lowest  cost  category 
need  some  kind  of  repairs;  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  units 
in  the  "middle"  cost  category  are  in  need  of  repair.   That  is  predict- 
able, since  the  lowest-cost  units  only  account  for  about  one-quarter 
of  all  units,  while  fully  two-thirds  of  all  units  need  repairs.  Only 
for  units  in  the  highest  cost  range  --  above  §130  --  are  most  units 
good. 

Those  facts  mean  that  lower  income  families  not  only  pay  more  than 
they  can  afford  --  and  for  larger  families,  must  accept  units  too  small 
for  their  needs  —  they  must  also  accept  units  in  worse  condition. 
In  every  way,  then,  their  housing  dollar  buys  them  less,  and  is  a 
larger  loss  for  them.   Conversely,  they  also  suggest  that  some  of  the 
families  who  could  afford  higher  rents  than  they  now  pay  live  in  hous- 
ing units  that  need  repairs,  and  so  might  be  attracted  to  new  or  re- 
habilitated units. 
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It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  relationship  between 
condition  and  cost  carries  over  into  the  situation  of  low-income  house- 
holds who  do,  in  fact,  rent  units  at  costs  higher  than  they  can  afford. 
That  is,  the  22  percent  of  units  between  $50  and  §129  that  do  need 
major  repairs,  or  are  beyond  repair,  are  probably  occupied  predomin- 
antly by  families  forced  to  pay  more  than  they  can  afford,  probably 
at  the  lower  end  of  that  cost  range.   Even  by  paying  more,  they  cannot 
buy  better  housing.   The  "better"  units  at  that  cost  are,  by  contrast, 
probably  rented  first  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  rents  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  range;  and  then  whatever  "good"  units  are  left,  and 
most  of  those  that  only  need  minor  repairs,  are  rented  by  households 
whose  incomes  are  just  able  to  afford  the  middle  range  of  cost. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  suggests  how  the  major  shifts  among 
housing  units  probably  take  place,  as  a  function  of  cost  and  condition. 
Obviously,  the  "balance"  is  not  exact.  Some  "high- income"  households 
actually  occupy  the  lowest  cost  units  (see  Table  4) ;  these  may  be 
homeowners  whose  mortgages  are  amortized,  and  whose  only  costs  are 
taxes,  repairs,  insurance  and  the  like.   Similarly,  some  of  the  "middle- 
income"  households  who  occupy  low-cost  units  needing  minor  or  major 
repairs  may  be  homeowners  whose  homes  need  more  repairs,  but  whose 
incomes  (or  age)  cannot  support  major  rehabilitation  costs,  or  they  may 
be  renters  who  simply  did  not  find  units  in  good  condition  available 
when  they  needed  them.   The  high  vacancy  rate  in  the  Model  Cities  area 

—  fully  24%  of  the  units  in  1970  were  estimated  to  be  standing  vacant 

—  also  suggests  that  there  is  less  than  intense  pressure  on  the 
housing  stock.   That  is,  it  suggests  that  the  very  worst  units  have 
simply  been  eliminated  from  the  market  and  that  households  who  might 
otherwise  have  occupied  them  have  left  the  area  rather  than  accept 
those  units. 


HYPOTHETICAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  HOUSING  COST,  HOUSING  CONDITION'  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  IN  THE  MODEL  CITY  AREA 
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1600  "medium-cost" 
units  are  in  p,ood 
condition 


4350  "low-income" 
households  pay  more 
than  they  can  afiord 
for  "medium-cost" 
units 


850  "low-cost"  units 
need  major  repairs 
and  100  are  beyond 
repair 


/\ 


1100  "low- income" 
households  occupy 
"low-cost"  units 


V 


1600  "low-cost"  units 
need  minor  repairs 


1300  "low-cost"  units 
are  in  good  condition 


2050  "r.cdiuii-cc 
unit?  nceJ  maj 
repair  and  350 
beyond  repair 


5600  "mcdiuT.-coct 
units  need  minor 


repairs 


A 


3750  "middle-income" 
households  occupy 
"medium-cost"  units 


250  "middle-income" 
households  pay  more 
than  they  can  afford 
for  "high-cost"  units 


2050  "middle- income" 
households  pay  less 
than  they  can  afford 
for  "low-cost"  units 


2700  "high-inco-?" 
households  pay 
less  th,:n  they  can 
afford  for  "n.orliu.n- 
cost  units 


300  "high- income" 
households  occupy 
"high-cort"  units 


V 


350  "high-cost" 
units  are  in  good 
condition 


200  "high-cost" 
units  need  minor 
repairs 


700  "high-inccne" 
households  pay 
less  th::y  can 
afford  for  "lo;:- 
cost"  units 


' 


/ 

- 


. 


s 
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Housing  condition  also  has  a  distinct  relationship  to  size  of  house- 
holds.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  very  large  families  at 
every  income  level  have  a  difficult  time  finding  housing  at  all,  and 
must  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  or  accept  units  that  are  too  small, 
or  both.   Table  9  below  indicates  that  they  also  occupy  units  in 
relatively  worse  condition. 


Table  9s   Condition  of  housing  units  and  household  size,  Model  City 
area  (1970),  in  number  and  percent  of  housing  units  and 
households 


Household 
Size 

1 

2 

3-5 

6+ 

Total 


Condition 

Needs  Needs 

Minor  Major 

Good     Repairs  Repairs 

No.   %    No.  7»  No.  % 

No.   3,050  47  1,650  38  650  15 

%       45        22  23 

No.   1,050  25   2,250  54  800  19 

7o   22        31  27 

No.   1,150  22   2,850  53  1,100  21 

%   25        39  37 

No.    400  25    650  44  350  25 

%         8        9  13 


23 


Beyond 
Repair 

Total 

No.  % 

No.  % 

- 

4,350  28 

100  2 

4,200  27 

250  5 

5,350  35 

57 


100  6   1,500  10 


20 


4,650  30  7,400  48   2,900  19    450  3   15,400 


As  Table  9  shows,  the  proportion  of  units  needing  major  repairs  or 
beyond  repair  increases  with  the  size  of  household.   The  large  propor- 
tions of  households  itfith  six  or  more  persons  who  occupy  units  in  good 
condition  or  needing  only  minor  repairs  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  households  that  large  in  the  "middle"  and  "upper- 
income"  categories  who  can  outbid  lower-income  households  for  the  best 


! 
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of  the  units  in  lower  cost  categories.   That  is,  they  may  try  to  find 
units  in  better  condition  at  lower  cost,  since  they  have  to  accept 
units  that  are  too  small  no  matter  what  they  pay.   They  may  also  be 
deliberately  "under-spending"  in  order  to  save  for  purchase  of  a  home 
that  will  be  large  enough.   Or,  as  discussed  earlier,  tb^y  may  be 
homeowners  who  can   afford  to  maintain  f-hei*  property. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  PEOPLE  DO  THESE  STATISTICS  DESCRIBE? 

A  meaningful  analysis  of  the  Model  Cities  housing  market,  and  of  the 
needs  for  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  that  it  generates,  clearly 
cannot  be  drawn  simply  from  the  numbers  described  above.   It  must 
reflect  an  understanding  of  the  other  characteristics  of  Model  City 
families  that  affect  their  present  and  future  housing  needs. 


Race 


Race  is  obviously  one  of  the  primary  factors  that  differentiate  among 
Model  City  households.   The  area  as  a  whole  is  racially  mixed  — 
about  three-fifths  of  the  households  are  black,  one-third  are  white, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  households  are  Spanish-speaking  (principally 
Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban)  —  although  there  are  important  differences 
among  sub-areas,  which  are  described  in  a  later  section.  There  are 
significant  differences  among  the  segments  of  the  population  as  a 
function  of  race  and  ethnic  group,  which  affect  the  overall  housing 
market. 


42 

43 

15 

100 

72 

22 

6 

100 

36 

46 

18 

100 

19 


Table  10:   Household  size  and  race  and  ethnic  group,  Model  City  area 
(1970)  in  percent  of  households 

Number  of  Persons 
Race  or 

Ethnic  Group  1-2       3-5      6+       Total 

Black 
White 
Spanish 

ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  55        35      10        100 


As  Table  10  shows,  most  of  the  white  households  are  small  --  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  one-  and  two-person  households  than  for  the  whole 
population  (557,).   More  of  the  black  and  Spanish  families  are  large 
than  in  the  population  as  a  whole;  437o  and  46%  respectively  are 
families  of  3-5,  compared  to  35%  for  the  whole  population  --  and  15% 
and  187o  respectively  are  families  of  six  or  more  persons,  compared  to 
107o  overall. 

That  means  that  the  large  families,  who  were  described  earlier  as 
faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  units  big  enough  for  them 
regardless  of  cost,  are  most  often  black  or  Spanish  households. 
It  also  means  that  the  problem  of  small  families,  who  were  identified 
earlier  as  being  in  units  too  big  for  their  needs  and  probably  paying 
more  than  they  could  afford  as  a  consequence,  is  directly  affected 
by  race.  Which  way  the  effect  works  will  be  discussed  below,  in 
relation  to  the  age  of  households  and  to  owner-renter  patterns. 


26 

100 

64 

100 

21 

100 

20 


Table  11;   Household  type  and  race  or  ethnic  group,  Model  City  area 
(1970),  in  percent  of  households 


Household  Type 

Race  or  Young,  Without  Old,  Without 

Ethnic  Group    With  Children     Children*      Children**   Total 

Black  63  11 

White  30  6 

Spanish  70  9 

ALL  HOUSEHOLDS       53  9  38         100 

*  Defined  in  the  Model  City  education  survey  as  young  households 
without  children- 

**  Defined  in  the  Model  City  education  survey  as  families  with  only 
children  older  than  school  age  or  with  no  children. 


Table  11  indicates  that  not  only  are  most  white  families  small  --  they 

are  "old",  in  more  than  a  10-to-l  ratio  to  young  couples  or  single 

people.   The  one-third  of  black  and  Spanish  families  who  do  not  have 
children  are  also  mostly  old,  but  in  a  much  lower  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  reliable  data  on  the  relationship  between  race  and 
income  are  not  available  for  the  Model  City  area  in  a  form  which 
would  allow  them  to  be  compared  to  the  figures  presented  here.   General 
evidence  suggests,  though,  that  incomes  of  black  families  tend  to  be 
lower  than  of  white  families,  and  incomes  of  Spanish-speaking  households 
still  lower.   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of  the  families  of 
low  income  who  must  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  for  housing  are 
black  or  Spanish;  and  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  large  families  who 
not  only  pay  too  much,  but  live  in  units  too  small  for  their  needs, 
are  black  or  Spanish. 
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Table  12:   Renter-owner  status  and  household  type,  Model  City  area 
(1969),  in  number  and  percent  of  hous eholds 


Young, 

Middle-aged, 

Old 

Without 

Without 

Without 

With 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Total 

No.   % 

No.   7. 

No.   % 

No.   % 

Rent 

1,300  94 

2,500  84 

1,250  68 

7,650  83 

12,700  82 

Own 

50   6 

450  16 

600  32 

1,600   17 

2,700  18 

TOTAL 

1,350   9 

2,950  19 

1,850  12 

9,250  60 

The  pattern  of  homeownership  also  supports  these  conclusions,  although 
again  direct  information  on  the  relationship  between  race  and  owner- 
ship is  not  available.   Table  12  above  does  indicate  that  ownership 
increases  with  age  among  families  without  children.  Since  white 
families  are  predominantly  old  and  small  (and  black  and  Spanish 
families  conversely  larger  and  younger),  the  figures  suggest  that 
the  rate  of  ownership  is  generally  higher  among  white  families  in 
the  Model  City  area. 


This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  pattern  of  relationship  between  ownership 
and  household  size  indicated  by  Table  13  below.   It  suggests  that 
ownership  increases  with  family  size,  and  no  one  could  easily  conclude 
that  black  or  Spanish  households  are  more  likely  to  be  owners,  since 
their  household  size  tends  to  be  larger.   The  relationship  between 
household  size  and  ownership  combined  with  the  relationship  between 
ownership  and  age  of  household/household  type  indicates  that  the  small 
families  who  do  own  tend  to  be  older  and  without  children,  and  are 
most  likely  to  be  white.  And  even  though  most  white  households  are 
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small  and  older,  there  are  still  about  1,400  white  households  who  do 
have  children,  300  of  which  are  families  of  six  or  more  persons. 
Direct  observation  and  other  evidence  certainly  suggests  that  white 
owners  clearly  are  more  predominant  than  black  or  Spanish  owners,  and 
neighborhoods  that  have  larger  proportions  of  white  population  also 
have  higher  levels  of  homeowner ship. 


Table  13:   Renter-owner  status  and  household  size,  Model  City  area 
(1969),  in  number  and  percent  of  households 


3-5  6+  Total 

No.   %  No.   % 

4,250  79  1,100  74  12,700  82 

1,100  21  400  26  2,700  18 

5,350  100  1,500  100  15,400  100 


The  relationship  indicated  by  Table  13  is  certainly  predictable  apart 
from  considerations  of  race,  since  ownership  normally  tends  to  increase 
as  families  become  older  and  as  family  size  increases,  because  families 
have  had  time  to  save  for  home  purchase  and  also  have  difficulty  finding 
rental  units  for  larger  families,  while  younger  and  smaller  families 
often  rent  until  they  can  afford  to  buy.   Table  13  undoubtedly  describes 
that  pattern,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  it  and  assumptions 
about  ownership  as  a  function  of  race  are  simply  a  statistical 
coincidence. 

That  is,  the  400  households  with  six  or  more  persons  who  do  own  are 
still  probably  primarily  the  300  large  white  households ;  and  the  1,100 
households  of  3-5  who  own  include  primarily  the  1,100  white  households 
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No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Rent 

3,950 

91 

3,400 

81 

Own 

400 

9 

800 

19 

TOTAL 

4,350 

100 

4,200 

100 
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of  that  size.   This  is  not  to  say  that  black  and  Spanish  families  do 
not  own  homes;  empirical  evidence  is  that  they  do,  and  that  some 
neighborhoods  within  the  Model  City  area  have  large  numbers  of  black 
homeowners.   For  the  area  as  a  whole,  though,  owners  are  more  likely 
to  be  white.  Most  importantly,  many  of  the  small  households  who  live 
in  units  too  large  for  them  are  very  likely  white  families  who  bought 
homes  some  time  ago,  before  the  area  became  predominantly  black,  whose 
families  are  gone  and  whose  housing  costs  may  be  low  because  their 
mortgages  are  already  amortized.   That  explains  some  --  but  not  all  — 
of  the  "deficit"  of  5,000  small  units  identified  in  Table  5.  Only 
3,650  of  the  white  households  in  the  area  are  small,  and  400  of  them 
are  young,  without  children  (and  unlikely  to  be  owners).   Even  if 
most  of  the  small,  older  white  households  are  the  kind  of  owners  des- 
cribed above,  there  are  still  1,800  or  more  small  black  and  Spanish 
households  and  2,000  more  small  white  households  who  cannot  find  units 
as  small  as  they  need,  many  of  whom  must  pay  more  than  they  can  afford 
for  larger  units. 

These  conclusions  about  the  relationship  of  ownership  to  the  housing 
needs  described  earlier  are  also  borne  out  by  data  on  ownership  and 
housing  condition,  and  ownership  and.  income. 


Table  14:   Ownership  and  housing  condition,  Model  City  area  (1969)  in 


percent  of 

households 

Condition 

Renter /Owner 

Needs 

Needs 

Beyond 

Status 

Good 

Minor .Repair 

Major  Repair 

Repair 

Total 

Rent 

27 

48 

21 

4 

100 

Own 

43 

47 

10 

- 

100 

ALL  UNITS 

30 

48 

19 

3 

100 
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Table  15;   Ownership  and  income,  Model  City  area  (1969),  in  percent 
of  households 

„     ,„  Weekly  Income 

Renter /Owner  J 

Status      Under  §70  $70-100  §100-150  §150+     Total 

Rent              97  87        82      68        82 

Own               3  13        18      32        17 

TOTAL            100  100       100     100       100 


As  in  other  cases,  the  high  proportion  of  owner -occupied  units  needing 
minor  repairs  is  explained  by  the  large  proportion  of  units  in  that 
condition  in  the  whole  Model  City  area  housing  stock.  Notwithstanding 
that  factor,  it  is  clear  that  owner -occupied  units  are  in  better  con- 
dition than  rental  units.  That  observation  supports  the  hypothesis 
described  by  the  diagram  on  page  16,  that  many  of  the  households  who 
occupy  units  below  the  maximum  cost  they  can  afford  are  owners  whose 
homes  are  in  better  condition  than  most  of  the  units  in  that  cost 
category. 

Table  15  also  indicates  that  rate  of  ownership  increases  as  income 
becomes  higher,  again  lending  weight  to  the  hypothesis.   That  is, 
since  the  condition  of  owner -occupied  units  is  better,  and  more 
higher-income  households  are  owners,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  families  whose  incomes  have  risen  still  own  units  whose  current 
cost  is  low  and  use  their  money  to  keep  them  in  relatively  good  con- 
dition. Still,  there  are  clearly  some  renters  who  pay  less  than  they 
can  afford  (since  the  number  of  owners  even  in  higher  income  cate- 
gories is  not  as  large  as  the  number  of  households  at  that  level  of 
income  who  occupy  units  at  less  cost  than  they  can  afford),  and  who 
might  provide  a  market  for  new  housing  at  "moderate"  rents  or  purchase 
price. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  MODEL  CITY  AREA  HOUSING  MARKET  OVER  TIME 

Clearly,  the  meaning  of  the  figures  presented  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  the  need  for  housing  development  activity  they  imply,  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  current  state  of  affairs  but  also  with  changes  over 
time.  Since  all  of  the  units  needed  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated 
will  not  be  produced  immediately,  some  projection  or  anticipation  of 
probable  changes  in  the  near  future  will  be  a  useful  policy  guideline. 
This  is  even  more  true  since  the  reality  is  that  very  difficult  choices 
will  have  to  be  made  among  needs,  as  to  which  can  be  satisfied  --  or 
at  least,  where  efforts  should  be  concentrated  first  by  MCA  and  other 
agencies.   Thus  the  pure  magnitude  of  current  need  should  be  analyzed 
against  the  background  of  how  the  housing  market  is  and  has  been 
changing,  and  which  problems  are  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

Total  Population 

Every  source  of  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  population  of  the 
Model  City  area  is  continuing  to  decline.   Between  1950  and  1960,  the 
population  dropped  from  about  90,000  to  slightly  more  than  63,000; 
current  estimates  put  the  1970  population  between  45,000  and  50,000. 
This  decline  in  population  is  not  as  drastic  as  it  might  seem  compared 
to  the  estimate  of  63,000  at  the  initiation  of  the  Model  Cities  program 
in  1967,  since  that  figure  was  based  principally  on  1960  Census  figures 
as  the  most  recent  reliable  information,  and  the  population  has  in 
reality  been  decreasing  since  1960.   The  rate  of  decrease  between  1950 
and  1960  was  about  30%,  while  between  1960  and  1970  the  rate  dropped 
slightly  to  around  25%. 

The  number  of  households  also  dropped,  obviously,  between  1960  and  1970 
--  from  almost  19,000  to  15,400.   This  occurred  against  the  background 
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of  a  relatively  stable  number  of  housing  units  in  the  area  —  20-21,000 
—  and  therefore  a  dramatic  rise  in  vacancy  rates.   In  1960,  the  fionsnc 
reported  only  2,000  vacant  units,  or  9%  of  the  total.   In  1970,  4,800 
units  are  estimated  to  be  vacant,  or  almost  a  quarter  of  all  units. 

Household  Size 

The  composition  of  the  population  in  terms  of  household  size  has  also 
undergone  a  change  since  1960,  which  explains  some  --  but  not  all  — 
of  the  decrease  in  population.   The  proportion  of  large  households  has 
become  smaller  (see  Table  16  below),  and  smaller  households  have 
conversely  become  more  predominant. 


Table  16;   Changes  in  household  size  1960-1970,  Model  City  area,  in 
percent  of  households 

Number  of  Persons 

1    2   3-5   6+ 

1960  (U.S.  Census)  22   78 

1964  (Boston  Regional  Planning  Project)   16   26   41   17 
1970  (MCA  Estimate)  28   27   35   10 


That  shift  is  the  result  of  a  whole  set  of  movements  in  and  out  of  the 
Model  City  area  over  the  period.   To  some  extent,  the  net  loss  of  large 
families  has  resulted  from  continued  outmigration  of  white  families, 
and  more  recently  of  black  families  further  south  to  Dorchester  and 
Mattapan.   It  probably  also  reflects  some  changes  in  household  size 
of  families  who  have  remained  in  the  Model  City  area,  as  children 
leave  home  and  begin  their  own  smaller  households.   It  must  represent 
a  substantial  outmigration  of  larger  black  and  white  families,  since 
the  Spanish  population  is  reported  to  have  increased  substantially 
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over  the  past  few  years,  and  it  tends  tcward  even  larger  families  than 
either  the  black  or  white  population.  Whether  the  shift  toward  smaller 
families  --  especially  single-person  households  —  represents  simply 
the  residual  of  the  outmigration  of  larger  families  or  inmigration  of 
smaller  families  is  not  so  clear.  MCA  is  currently  undertaking  analysis 
of  migration  trends  based  on  Police  Lists,  and  this  analysis  should 
clarify  that  question.   It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  small  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  single-person  households  --  4,100  in  1960, 
and  4,300  in  1970,  but  whether  the  new  households  originated  inside 
or  outside  of  the  area  is  not  clear.  , 

Judging  from  the  figures  that  were  presented  earlier  on  the  number  of 
bedrooms  in  units  currently  occupied,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
decrease  in  large  households  has  left  behind  more  large  units.   It 
may  be  that  the  units  left  by  outmigrating  families  are  the  ones  that 
are  currently  still  vacant,  although  that  should  not  be  assumed  without 
detailed  migration  analysis.  A  move  out  of  the  Model  City  area  may, 
in  fact,  trigger  a  whole  series  of  moves,  with  the  units  noxj  vacant 
being  the  last  in  the  chain.   The  shifts  in  household  size  clearly 
have  not  lessened  the  housing  problems  of  low- income  families.  That 
is,  the  units  vacated  by  families  who  have  left  the  area  have  not 
been  filled  by  other  families  who,  in  turn,  left  units  behind  for 
lower-income  families.   The  "filtering"  process  has  not  occurred, 
either  because  some  of  the  units  vacated  were  filled  by  families  from 
outside  the  Model  City  area,  and  certainly  because  some  of  the  units 
vacated  at  some  point  in  the  series  of  moves  were  left  vacant  — 
perhaps  because  their  cost  was  too  high  for  low-income  families  to 
manage,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  they  should  have  to. 
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Owners  and  Renters 

The  proportions  of  units  owned  and  rented  has  also  shifted  slightly 
since  1960  —  from  21%  owners  in  I960  to  17%  now.   More  important, 
because  of  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  households  in  the  area, 
that  means  there  has  been  a  larger  relative  loss  of  homeowners.   In 
1960,  almost  4,000  owners  lived  in  the  Model  City  area,  while  the 
current  estimate  is  2,700.   This  is  probably  primarily  the  result  of 
white  owners  continuing  to  leave,  since  the  majority  of  families  who 
have  purchased  homes  outside  the  area  under  the  BBURG  program  (the 
primary  financing  mechanism  for  black  homebuyers,  discussed  in  a  later 
section)  were  previously  renters  while  living  in  the  Model  City  area. 
The  absolute  number  of  renters  has  also  declined,  from  about  15,000 
to  12,700. 

Income 

The  shifts  in  population  have  left  a  different  income  pattern  in  the 
Model  City  area  as  well,  which  has  significance  to  the  housing  market. 


Table  17:   Changes  in  income  distribution,  1960-1970,  Model  City  area, 
in  percent  of  households 


§0-3,000   33-6,000   §6-10,000   §10,000+ 

1960  (U.S.  Census)       25        40         28  7 

1970  (MCA  Estimate)      35        39         19         6 
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The  1960  figures  represent  only  family  income  (excluding  single-person 
households),  and  so  should  be  somewhat  higher  in  comparison  to  1970 
figures  for  all  households.   Even  allowing  for  this  difference, 
though,  it  appears  that  incomes  in  the  Model  City  area  have  been  shift- 
ing downward.   Incomes  in  the  population  as  a  whole  have  risen  since 
1960,  and  median  income  of  black  households,  although  significantly 
lower  than  for  whites,  has  also  risen  since  then.  Observation  suggests 
that  there  has  been  both  outmigration  of  higher-income  families  from 
the  Model  City  area,  and  inmigration  of  families  with  lower  incomes. 
Given  the  overall  decrease  in  total  numbers  of  households  in  the  area, 
that  means  that  not  only  a  larger  proportion  of  the  households  have 
low  incomes,  but  the  absolute  number  has  risen  as  well.  This  has 
occurred  while  all  costs  of  living,  and  especially  of  housing,  have 
been  steadily  increasing.   The  problem  of  households  who  need  housing 
at  very  low  cost,  then,  has  been  intensified  in  every  way  —  housing 
costs  more,  and  there  are  more  families  with  little  money  to  spend. 


SUMMARY 

1.  A  clear  and  critical  need  exists  in  the  Model  City  area  for  housing 

at  very  low  cost  —  under  §65  monthly  rent.  A  total  of  4,350 

households  who  can  afford  that  housing  cost  at  a  maximum  now  pay 

more,  and  most  of  the  units  they  live  in  are  in  poor  condition. 

If  only  current  needs  were  met: 

At  least  2,000  new  one-bedroom  units  at  that  cost  would  be 
needed,  at  least  half  of  them  for  elderly  households  % 

At  least  1,750  new  two-  or  three-bedroom  units  at  that  cost 
would  be  needed; 

At  least  250  new  four-  or  more  bedroom  units  at  that  cost 
would  be  needed. 

The  need  for  low-cost  units  is  steadily  increasing  over  time. 
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2.  There  may  be  a  submerged  demand  for  new  or  rehabilitated  units  at 
higher  cost.  At  least  1,450  households  now  live  in  units  that 
need  repair,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  they  now  do.   Housing 
in  good  condition  that  could  attract  these  families  can  still 
cost  no  more  than  §130  monthly.  In  addition,  250  households  who 
can  afford  that  cost  now  pay  more. 

3.  A  need  for  large  units  exists  at  every  cost  level.   There  are  now 
at  least  450  families  who  need  units  with  six  or  more  bedrooms, 
and  virtually  no  units  of  that  size  exist.  There  are  1,350 
families  who  need  four  or  five  bedrooms,  and  while  about  that 
number  exist  in  the  area,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  are  all 
occupied  by  the  families  who  need  them. 

4.  The  large  need  for  one-bedroom  units  that  the  analysis  indicates 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  components  rather  than  as  a  lump 
sum.  Some  of  the  small  households  who  now  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford  are  probably  homeowners  who  live  in  units  with  more  bedrooms 
than  they  need,  but  they  would  be  unwilling  to  move  to  a  smaller, 
less  expensive  rental  or  purchase  unit.   There  are  only  1,200 
homeowners  who  need  one-bedroom  units,  and  presumably  fewer  than 
that  number  who  pay  too  much  in  current  housing  costs.  The  rest 

of  the  2,350  small  households  who  need  and  cannot  find  one-bedroom 
units  at  very  low  cost  are  renters,  probably  predominantly  middle- 
aged  or  older  single  pepple  and  couples. 

5.  It  does  appear  that  there  is  a  market  for  homeowners hip,  in  that 
families  who  are  leaving  the  area  are  (1)  larger,  (2)  have  higher 
incomes,  and  (3)  leave  in  order  to  buy.  Whether  that  market  can 
be  satisfied  in  the  area  is  another  issue,  discussed  in  later 
sections. 


How  Can  the  Housing 
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Needed  Be  Paid  For? 


Having  identified  in  general  terras  the  current  need  for  housing  in  the 
Model  City  area,  the  next  step  is  to  examine  the  alternative  program 
for  producing  it.   "Producing"  here  is  used  in  a  broad  sense,  to  in- 
clude rehabilitation  as  well  as  new  construction  —  the  question  is, 
how  can  housing  units  be  made  available  to  the  families  who  now  pay- 
too  much,  live  in  homes  in  poor  condition,  need  larger  units  —  and 
to  the  families  who  now  occupy  the  homes  that  poorer  families  need? 

-  by  building  new  units  in  good  condition  at  low  cost 

-  by  rehabilitating  existing  units  to  change  their  conditions  and/or 
their  size 

-  by  reducing  the  cost  of  existing  units 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  be  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  capabilities 
or  relative  advantages  of  alternative  financing  programs;  that  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  and  depends  largely  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  development  project.   It  is,  rather,  a  clarification  of  which 
programs  can  be  used  to  meet  which  component  of  the  need  for  housing,  and 
what  some  of  the  implications  of  using  those  programs  are. 


UNITS  AT  VERY  LOW  COST  -  LESS  THAN  $05  MONTHLY 

The  only  way  to  make  units  available  at  very  low  cost  is  to  use  some  foi-ra 
of  the  subsidy  available  through  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  or  rent 
supplements  in  other  federally-aided  housing  such  as  221(d)(3)  moderate- 
income  units.  Funding  for  rent  supplements  nationally  has  been  grossly 
inadequate  since  the  program's  inception,  in  terms  of  both  total  funds 
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available  and  amount  of  subsidy  allowed  and  it  is  probably  not  real- 
istic to  anticipate  its  use  as  a  major  producer  of  low-cost  housing 
here  -  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  major  share  of  the  Boston  area's 
rent  supplement  units  have  been  provided  in  Washington  Park  and  the 
Model  City  area.  The  Housing  Authority  has  a  wide  range  of  programs 
available  to  it  —  that  is,  financing  mechanisms  that  it  is  legally 
empowered  to  use.   There  are  Federal  programs  that  enable  low-cost 
housing  to  be  built  new  directly  by  the  Authority,  or  to  be  built  by 
private  developers  to  be  sold  to  the  Authority,  which  is  publicly- 
owned  and  rented  to  families  with  children  or  for  elderly  people; 
programs  for  leasing  by  the  Authority  of  existing  units  (or  newly- 
built  units)  in  privately-owned  housing,  with  the  real  rent  paid  by 
the  Authority  and  low  rent  paid  by  the  tenants;  programs  for  acquir- 
ing existing  housing,  rehabilitating  it  and  renting  it  to  low-income 
tenants;  and  programs  that  allow  low-cost  units  with  BHA  subsidies 
to  be  sold  to  their  tenants.   There  are  state  programs  as  well  — 
for  leasing  and  new  construction  for  families  and  the  elderly.  Not 
all  of  these  programs  are  now  being  used  in  the  Model  City  area;  the 
Housing  Authority  does  not  now  have  access  to  all  of  them  (i.e.,  money 
applied  for,  granted,  and  waiting  to  be  used),  and  some  programs  have 
been  found  difficult  to  use  because  they  involve  incredibly  extensive 
paperwork,  unrealistic  cost  limits  and  other  problems.  What  jis  clear 
is  that  these  programs  are  the  only  means  of  providing  housing  to  most 
families  with  incomes  up  to  $6,000  range,  at  rents  as  low  as  $65  or 
less.   Even  at  that,  there  are  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  this  lowest-cost  publicly-assisted 
housing,  since  there  are  limits  on  the  amount  of  subsidy  the  govern- 
ment makes  available.   The  lowest  rent  paid  in  Boston  public  housing 
units  (according  to  the  most  recent  figures  available)  is  $45,  which 
allows  a  family  with  $2,700  to  pay  20%  of  its  income  for  housing; 
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families  with  incomes  below  that  level  cannot  afford  these  units, 
and  must  either  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  their  incone  or  find  units 
in  very  poor  condition  at  lower  cost.   In  January,  1970,  units  leased 
by  the  Housing  Authority  in  private  housing  cost  tenants  from  $49  to 
$80  (depending  on  size).   Rents  at  that  time  of  $75  for  a  four-bedroom 
unit  to  $80  for  six  bedrooms  (of  which  only  four  were  leased)  are 
clearly  too  expensive  for  the  large  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000. 

There  is  also  a  problem  with  Housing  Authority-administered  programs 
in  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  take  direct  action,  and  therefore  a 
full  utilization  of  the  funds  they  could  make  available  hinges  on  other 
actors.   The  process  of  design  and  construction  of  new  units  by  the 
Authority  itself  has  generally  not  produced  satisfactory  results,  either 
in  the  time  required  to  bring  projects  from  start  to  completion  or  in 
the  quality  of  the  housing  built.  Acquisition  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  met  with  equal  difficulty  in  other  cities  (Philadelphia 
being  the  prime  exception),  since  vacant  units  which  can  be  acquired 
are  often  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration  that  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  standard  condition  within  the  cost  constraints  public 
housing  agencies  must  meet.   Leasing  programs  have  been  generally 
favorably  received  in  many  cities,  since  ownership  remains  in  private 
hands  and  publicly-subsidized  units  can  be  mixed  with  non-subsidized 
units  rather. than  being  concentrated  in  "projects".   There  has,  however, 
also  been  opposition  to  leasing  on  the  grounds  that  it  encourages  in- 
flation in  rents  by  paying  more  than  units  would  be  worth  on  the 
unsubsidized  private  market.   It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  reasoning, 
since  the  rents  paid  by  the  Authority  in  January,  1970  (the  full  rent 
paid  to  landlords,  not  the  tenant's  share)  for  studio  apartments  up  to 
three-bedroom  units  were  well  within  the  levels  paid  for  most  units 
in  the  Model  City  area,  and  in  fact  were  not  high  enough  to  make  leasing 
of  many  units  that  need  substantial  rehabilitation  possible. 
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The  "turnkey"  method  of  producing  publicly-assisted  units  —  in  which 
responsibility  for  the  whole  development  and  construction  process,  as 
well  as  management  and  even  sale  to  low  income  tenants,  can  be  put  in 
private  hands  —  has  been  successful  in  other  states.   It  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  used  in  Massachusetts,  because  court  suits  (by  subcontrac- 
tors who  argue  that  turnkey  should  be  subject  to-.the  same  competitive 
bidding  laws  that  regulate  public  building)  have  blocked  it  until  now. 
Turnkey  is  also  not  an  easy  answer,  since  it  relies  or.,  the  willingness 
of  private  developers  and  builders  to  become  involved,  and  on  their 
ability  to  find  sites  (or  existing  units,  since  the  program  can  also 
be  used  for  rehabilitation)  at  costs  low  enough  to  let  them  sell 
completed  units  to  the  Authority  at  costs  within  limits.   Like  autho- 
rities building  or  rehabilitating  housing  themselves,  developers  have 
often  found  that  only  an  urban  renewal  writedown  of  acquisition  costs 
can  make  land  inexpensive  enough  for  public  housing.   Some  developers 
in  Massachusetts,  who  have  wanted  to  build  really  low-cost  units, 
but  have  been  unable  to  use  the  turnkey  method  (because  of  the  legal 
problems),  have  relied  on  leasing  of  a  pre-arranged  number  of  units 
upon  completion  of  the  projects.  As  land  and  construction  costs  have 
risen  steadily  over  the  past  few  years,  however,  they  have  found  that 
the  only  way  to  build  at  costs  low  enough  to  meet  rent  limits  in  the 
leasing  program  has  been  to  use  other  Federal  or  State  subsidy  pro- 
grams intended  for  moderate- income  families.   These,  in  turn,  have  led 
to  more  processing  time;  and  some  developers  have  found  that,  by  the 
time  the  permanent  financing  was  arranged,  cost  increases  in  the  mean- 
time have  made  their  units  too  expensive  for  the  public  housing  autho- 
rities to  lease. 

All  of  those  observations  simply  say  that  none  of  the  options  for 
producing  directly  publicly-assisted  low-cost  units  is  ideal.  None 
can  be  used  without  considerable  effort,  and  changes  need  to  be  made 
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in  all  of  them  —  increases  in  the  subsidies  to  reflect  the  reality 
of  housing  construction  and  maintenance  costs,  reduction  in  the 
processing  time  so  that  costs  do  not  outstrip  program  limits  while 
applications  are  being  approved.   It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that 
no  other  means  are  available  to  produce  housing  that  can  rent  at  the 
very  low  cost  that  is  needed  for  the  4,000  households  who  now  pay  too 
much  for  units  in  poor  condition.  Whatever  problems  there  are  simply 
must  be  solved  if  the  need  is  to  be  met. 


UNITS  AT  "MODERATE"  COST  —  $65  TO  $125  MONTHLY 

By  contrast  to  housing  programs  for  low- income  families,  the  programs 
that  are  intended  for  families  with  incomes  between  that  level  and  about 
$10,000  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  private  developers  —  but 
rely  heavily  on  public  actions  for  their  success.  That  is,  the  financing 
mechanisms  are  channelled  through  private  agencies,  and  developers  and 
builders  must  be  private  corporations,  but  some  of  the  problems  that 
prevent  the  programs  from  working  well  can  only  be  solved  by  public 
agencies.   The  moderate- income  programs  have  the  same  kind  of  difficult 
cost  restrictions  on  land  and  construction  (as  well  as  operating  costs) 
that  often  can  only  be  solved  by  using  urban  renewal  writedowns. 
(Subsidized  housing  provided  through  new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
in  Washington  Park  has  been  able  to  stay  generally  within  the  cost  range 
identified  as  needed,  but  that  is  becoming  more  difficult.   In  St. 
Joseph's  Cooperative,  3-bedroom  units  are  $145,  which  is  pushing  the 
upper  end  of  the  range  of  rents  required  to  satisfy  needs.)   Sometimes 
they  need  tax  reduction  agreements  to  keep  rents  as  low  as  desired. 
They  have  the  same  kind  of  problems  in  processing  time,  which  raises 
costs  during  the  development  process.   They  are  so  difficult  to  use, 
in  fact,  that  there  are  relatively  few  developers  who  use  the  programs 
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as  a  matter  of  routine,  who  are  "specialists"  in  manuevering  their 
way  through  the  morass  of  paperwork  and  negotiations.   If  other  develop- 
ers —  especially  community-based  nonprofit  corporations  —  want  to  use 
the  programs  to  build  housing,  they  must  be  supported  by  a  substantial 
commitment  of  staff  assistance  from  some  other  agency,  usually  public. 

There  are  two  basic  options  for  producing  moderate- income  rental 
housing  --  the  Federal  (FHA)  236  program  and  the  State's  own  financing 
agency,  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA) .  The  236  program 
has  replaced  the  221(d)(3)  program  used  to  build  most  of  the  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  in  the  Washington  Park  urban  renewal  area,  although 
it  vrorks  in  a  similar  way.   The  program  relies  on  a  private  source  of 
mortgage  money  for  projects  —  such  as  banks  or  insurance  companies  — 
and  both  insures  the  mortgage  and  directly  "writes  down"  the  interest 
rate  with  direct  subsidy  payments,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  occupants 
is  lower.   The  MHFA  program  works  differently  —  the  agency  acts  as  a 
direct  lender,  with  mortgage  money  available  at  somewhat  lower  rates 
because  it  is  raised  by  MHFA  through  the  sale  of  bonds.   In  addition, 
MHFA  requires  that  one-quarter  of  the  units  in  a  development  it  finances 
be  made  available  to  low- income  families.   So  far  in  MHFA's  short  his- 
tory, that  has  not  been  simple,  since  its  bonds  have  carried  a  rate  of 
interest  too  high  to  make  as  substantial  difference  as  needed  in  rental 
costs.   The  provision  of  low-income  units  has  relied,  therefore,  on  the 
device  of  "rent  skewing,"  in  which  rents  in  some  units  are  higher  in 
order  to  help  lower  rents  in  other  similar  units.   That  concept  has  met 
with  only  limited  success  in  other  places,  and  its  usefulness  here  has 
not  really  been  adequately  tested  yet.  More  recently,  MHFA  has  secured 
a  commitment  from  the  Federal  government  to  make  $2,800,000  in  236 
funds  available  to  MHFA  projects,  which  can  be  combined  with  the  MHFA 
subsidy  to  lower  rents  below  the  level  that  either  program  alone  could 
make  possible.  That  subsidy  will  cover  about  2,800  units.  MHFA  has 
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been  looked  at  with  much  higher  expectations  because  the  agency  and 
its  program  is  newer  and  less  burdened  with  the  kind  of  bureaucratic 
restrictions  that  have  made  Federal  programs  slow  and  difficult  to 
use.   Cost  limits  on  construction  and  land  have  not  yet  been  "frozen" 
at  arbitrary  levels  to  the  extent  they  have  been  in  the  221(d)(3)  and 
236  programs,  and  there  has  been  a  welcome  tendency  to  deal  with  each 
project  on  an  individual  basis,  and  to  work  out  solutions  case  by  case. 
MHFA  processing  time  so  far  has  averaged  around  three  months,  by  com- 
parison to  a  year  or  18  months  for  FHA  processing,  and  this  also  helps 
avoid  rising  costs.  Both  MKFA  and  236  funds  can  be  used  to  build 
cooperatives  as  well  as  rental  units,  and  for  rehabilitation  as  well 
as  new  construction. 

As  the  cost  levels  in  "moderate- income"  programs  have  increased,  with 
rising  costs  of  land  and  construction,  rents  have  also  risen.   For  most 
of  the  families  who  were  identified  in  the  section  on  housing  needs 
who  can  afford  costs  higher  than  public  housing  rents  and  whose  incomes 
exceed  public  housing  eligibility  limits,  these  subsidized  programs  are 
about  the  only  means  of  providing  new  or  rehabilitated  units  in  good 
condition.   There  are  other  means  of  building  new  or  rehabilitating 
existing  housing,  obviously,  using  money  available  at  market  rates  of 
interest,  and  some  Federal  programs  that  assist  that  kind  of  housing 
by  insuring  --  but  not  writing  down  --  mortgages.   That  kind  of  housing 
is  only  feasible  for  those  who  can  afford  monthly  costs  of  about  $200 
or  more,  however,  and  only  one  out  of  every  15  Model  City  households 
are  in  that  category. 


HOUSING  FOR  HOMEOUNERSHIP 

There  are  programs  designed  to  produce  homeownership  housing  for  a  range 
of  income  levels.   The  public  housing  program  can  be  used  to  allow 
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low-income  families  to  buy  units  without  raising  their  monthly  housing 
expenses  very  far  beyond  what  they  would  pay  to  rent.   The  Federal  235 
program  for  homeownership  works  like  the  236  rental  program,  and  MHFA 
funds  can  be  used  for  homeownership  as  well  as  rental  programs .   There 
are  also  programs  that  produce  ownership  housing  at  unsubsidized  market 
levels  of  cost.   The  Model  City  Administration  has  already  had  an  ex- 
tensive study  prepared  outlining  a  program  to  provide  homeownership 
opportunities  (by  Housing  Innovations,  Inc.,  in  September  1968),  which 
explores  the  problems  and  actions  required  at  a  much  deeper  level  of 
detail  and  thoroughness  than  this  study  could  attempt.   Some  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  study  have  begun  to  be  implemented,  and  some 
experiments  in  homeownership  for  Model  City  families  have  been  attempted. 
These  are  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 
Other  approaches  have  not  yet  been  tried,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Housing  Innovations  report  with  regard  to  how  other  programs  could 
be  made  workable  are  as  appropriate  today  as  they  were  two  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  programs  discussed  in  that  report  have  since  been  phased 
out  (the  221(d)(3)  and  221(h)  programs)  and  replaced  by  newer  versions, 
but  the  newer  programs  are  affected  by  some  of  the  same  problems 
described  in  that  report. 


SUMMARY 

The  public  housing  leasing  and  turnkey  programs  appear  to  hold  the  most 
promise  for  meeting  the  needs  for  very  low-cost  housing  in  the  Model 
City  area.   They  can  be  used  jwith  either  new  construction  or  rehab- 
ilitation of  existing  housing,  can  involve  either  public  or  private 
acquisition  of  land,  use  private  development  and  construction  capabilities, 
and  can  be  designed  for  public  or  private  management  for  rental,  coop- 
erative or  individual  ownership.  An  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
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program  might  be  possible  as  a  means  of  salvaging  vacant  and  abandoned 
buildings  in  the  area,  but   its  feasibility  must  be  demonstrated  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  costs  involved  for  a  specific  set  of  buildings. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  policy  choice  for  the  MCA  to  make  —  whether 
to  concentrate  on  production  of  low-cost  units  principally  through 
Housing  Authority  financing  tools,  or  to  concentrate  on  production 
of  moderate- income  housing  for  rental  or  ownership  --  it  seems  clear 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  low-cost  housing  demands  primary 
attention.   It  is  an  area  of  need  which  cannot  be  met  without  direct 
public  involvement,  and  in  which  programs  are  a  matter  of  public  res- 
ponsibility to  initiate. 

The  MHFA  program  for  low  and  moderate-income  families  clearly  seems  to 
be  a  better  option  than  using  Federal  236  funds  alone.   The  recent 
action  of  the  General  Court  in  raising  the  bonding  capacity  of  the 
agency  from  $50  to  $500  million  creates  a  new  opportunity,  and  the  MCA 
should  work  to  capture  a  substantial  amount  of  MHFA  funding  for  the 
Model  City  area.  MHFA  funds,  as  discussed  above,  can  carry  an  additional 
236  subsidy,  and  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  relying  solely  on  private 
mortgage  lending  sources.  MHFA  funds  are  also  extremely  flexible  with 
respect  to  the  options  of  new  construction  and  rehabilitation,  and 
alternative  management  arrangements.   Finally,  MHFA  is  a  "local"  program 
whose  only  responsibility  is  housing  needs  in  this  state,  by  contrast 
to  FHA,  and  should  be  expected  to  make  a  favorable  response  to  an 
energetic  program  by  the  Boston  Model  City  program. 


Housing  Development 

Issues 
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Preceding  sections  of  this  report  have  developed  estimates  of  housing 
need,  based  on  analysis  of  information  about  the  current  state  of  the 
Model  City  area  housing  stock  and  about  the  kind  of  people  who  live  in 
it.  They  have  also  identified  and  briefly  described  what  appear  to  be 
the  best  program  options  for  producing  low  and  moderate-income  housing 
that  can  meet  the  needs  of  Modal  City  families. 

Part  of  the  work  involved  in  the  study  also  explored  issues  apart 
from  need  and  ways  to  meet  it  --  issues  about  how  housing  should  be 
developed,  rather  than  what  kind  and  how  much.   Many  of  the  intcrvic-s 
with  people  familiar  with  the  Model  City  housing  market  revolved  around 
these  issues,  rather  than  with  technical  aspects  of  housing  development.! 
People  interviewed  responded  to  questions  —  and  volunteer c A   opinions, 
information  and  attitudes  --  about  the  process  by  which  housing  should 
be  planned  and  built.  Their  statements  reflect  their  perception  of 
programs  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  past  or  are  being  now  -- 
the  Washington  Park  renewal  project,  the  Boston  Urban  Rehabilitation 
Project  (BURP),  the  infill  housing  program  --  as  well  as  their  percep- 
tions of  the  Model  Cities  program  and  the  Model  City  Administration. 
They  commented  on  the  relative  roles  they  saw  as  appropriate  and 
productive  for  the  MCA  and  othsr  actors  like  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  private  developers, 
community-based  organizations  and  institutions,  non-profit  sponsors, 
and  others* 
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This  section  of  the  report  outlines  those  issues,  and  analyzes  the 
information  gained  from  the  discussions.   The  next  section  explores 
one  of  those  issues,  which  was  one  of  the  major  focusses  of  the  study 
--  homeownership  for  Model  City  families  --  in  a  much  more  detailed 
examination  of  experiments  and  programs  which  have  been  carried  on 
to  date. 


SPONSORSHIP 

There  are  two  divergent  views  of  the  importance  of  sponsorship  of 
housing  development  projects  in  the  Model  City  area.  One  holds  that 
the  need  for  housing  in  decent  condition  at  reasonable  cost  is  So 
great  that  producing  it  is  the  highest  priority  in  the  mind  of  the 
community,  and  that  who  builds  it  is  inconsequential;  whatever  is 
built  will  be  used.   That  fact,  combined  with  the  problem  that  com- 
munity-based non-profit  sponsors  are  inexperienced  and  that  projects 
move  more  slowly  because  the  sponsor  must  learn  by  doing,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  sponsorship  is  a  secondary  consideration  and  that  the 
"sponsor"  or  agent  of  development  should  be  whoever  can  produce  housing 
quickly  and  well.   The  countering  view  argues  that  the  success  of  a 
housing  production  program  rests  heavily  on  who  the  sponsor  is.   The 
housing  that  is  produced  will  better  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community 
if  those  who  know  the  community  well,  and  can  generate  participation 
in  planning  by  the  kinds  of  people  who  will  use  the  housing,  are  the 
vehicle  for  development  activity;  and  the  response  of  the  community 
will  be  more  positive  if  residents  have  been  involved  and  feel  respon- 
sible for  what  has  been  done.   That  view  is  supported  by  the  argument 
that  the  kinds  of  developers  who  do  know  how  to  produce  housing 
quickly  and  more  efficiently  are  only  marginally  interested  in 
becoming  involved  in  the  Model  City  area,  since  the  problems  are  more 
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complex  and  difficult,  and  they  have  other  options  for  using  their 
skills  elsewhere. 

The  attitudes  represented  by  the  interviews  have  been  heavily 
influenced  by  past  experiences  with  housing  development  activity  in 
the  area  —  and  as  much  by  the  reactions  of  those  who  have  not  been 
directly  involved  before,  and  so  may  misperceive  problems  and  reasons 
behind  decisions  which  they  see  from  the  outside.  Almost  universally, 
evaluation  of  new  construction  projects  in  Washington  Park  has  been 
more  favorable  toward  Marksdale  Gardens  and  St.  Joseph  cooperative 
than  toward  other  projects  developed  principally  by  commercial  builders, 
and  both  the  sponsors  of  those  txro  projects  and  observers  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  developments  attribute  much  of  the  difference  to  non- 
profit church  sponsorship.   Even  when  non-profit  sponsors  do  not  per- 
form efficiently,  and  even  when  the  quality  of  the  final  product  -- 
the  housing  units  and  the  management  of  them  —  is  not  considered  to 
be  overwhelmingly  different  from  or  better  than  commercially-developed 
housing,  still  the  assumption  of  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsor  is  a  strong  advantage.  Negative  reaction  to  the  BURP  program 
--  not  only  to  problems  with  the  quality  of  the  rehabilitation  work 
itself,  but  equally  to  the  assumption  that  the  motives  of  the  developers 
was  principally  to  profit  from  a  publicly-supported  effort  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  —  has  also  played  a  strong  role  in  influencing 
attitudes  toward  sponsorship. 

Some  of  the  attitudes  about  non-profit  sponsorship  recognize  that 
there  is  not  a  simple  answer.   There  are  very  real  limitations  on  the 
capacities  of  community-based  sponsors  who  are  unfamiliar  with  finan- 
cing and  government  subsidy  programs  and  regulations,  and  even  with 
the  normal  process  of  housing  development  as  it  relates  to  zoning 
and  building  code  regulations,  construction  techniques  and  labor 


arrangements,  and  management  problems.  Some  people  in  the  community 
who  are  advocates  of  local  sponsorship  recognize  that  much  of  the  work 
will  be  done,  and  can  best  be  done,  by  commercial  firms  who  have  tech- 
nical capacity  and  experience.  Locally  sponsored  projects  —  whether 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation  —  will  always  rely  on  contracting 
of  construction  and  often  of  much  of  the  development  function  like 
"packaging"  of  the  project  and  negotiating  for  financing,  as  well  as 
contracting  of  management  after  completion.   They  recognize  that  the 
best  option  at  present  is  for  local  sponsors  to  develop  as  close  a 
working  relationship  as  possible  with  commercial  developers  so  that 
sponsors  can  learn  the  technical  aspects  of  development  without 
delaying  current  projects,  and  that  the  time  when  non-profit  sponsors 
can  shoulder  the  entire  job  is  far  into  the  future.  Some  of  those  who 
have  been  most  directly  involved  with  locally  sponsored  activity,  in 
fact,  have  concluded  that  the  limitations  on  the  role  of  community 
organizations  and  institutions  is  a  sensible  division  of  labor,  rather 
than  a  temporary  phase.   They  feel  that  the  most  appropriate  function 
for  sponsors  is  one  of  planning  and  of  generating  genuine  and  produc- 
tive community  involvement  --  that  sponsors  should  initiate  and  super- 
vise development  activity  rather  than  try  to  duplicate  the  skill  and 
experience  that  commercial  developers  already  have. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  that  underlies  the  issue  of  local  sponsor- 
ship is  the  low  level  of  community  organization  in  the  Model  City  area, 
and  the  changing  role  of  institutions  in  the  community  which  normally 
act  as  sponsors  in  other  kinds  of  places.   There  are  churches  that 
have  become  sponsors  in  the  past,  or  might  in  the  future.   The 
Ecumenical  Social  Action  Committee  in  Sub-area  1  (involving  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Andrew's  Methodist,  United  Baptist, 
Boylston  Congregational,  and  St.  John's  Eapiscopal)  is  now  a  sponsor 
for  a  pilot  home  ownership  rehabilitation  project.  St.  James  and 
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St.  John  (Episcopal)  in  Sub-area  2  is  anxious  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  acting  as  a  sponsor  for  housing  development.  St.  Patrick's, 
now  involved  in  Sub-areas  3  and  4  in  housing  as  well  as  other  activi- 
ties, could  be  a  logical  sponsor  for  housing  development  there.  St. 
Leo's  in  Sub-area  6  is  a  participant  in  sponsorship  of  the  Lena  Park 
project,  and  might  be  involved  in  further  activity.  St.  Joseph's  and 
St.  Mark's  Congregational  have  already  been  sponsors  for  new  construc- 
tion. Other  local  churches  --  including  People's  Baptist,  Union 
Methodist,  12th  Baptist  and  Eliot  Congregational  —  have  either  been 
interested  in  sponsorship  in  the  past  or  are  considering  it  now. 

But  the  potential  value  of  churches  as  sponsors  involves  problems  — 
different  in  kind  from  the  role  of  commercial  developers,  but  no  less 
serious  and  difficult  to  overcome.   The  role  of  Roman  Catholic  parishes 
in  the  Model  City  area,  and  in  other  inner  city  neighborhoods,  is 
changing  as  the  community  changes,  and  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  church  itself  is  undergoing  modifications  internally  and  externally. 
Many  local  parishes  have  considerable  financial  troubles,  as  congre- 
gations become  smaller  and  poorer,  and  that  affects  their  ability  to 
act  as  housing  sponsors  as  much  as  it  affects  the  future  of  parochial 
schools.  A  reassessment  of  the  whole  inner  city  archdicesan  structure 
is  likely  with  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  i-iadeiro,  and  that  could 
delay  an  expansion  of  involvement  of  Model  City  parishes  as  sponsors. 

Other  denominations  have  problems  as  well,  that  could  affect  either 
their  willingness  to  become  involved  or  their  ability  to  perform 
effectively  if  they  are  willing.   Churches  only  reach  parts  of  the 
community  in  the  composition  of  their  congregations,  and  they  are  not 
always  looked  to  as  natural  spokesmen  or  leaders  by  those  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  them.  And  building  a  coalition  of  churches,  in  order 
to  combine  strengths  and  to  build  in  a  wider  spectrum  of  involvement, 
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is  often  a  major  effort  in  itself,  that  could  take  longer  than  planning 
a  housing  development  project. 

Other  kinds  of  community  institutions  and  organizations  which  could 
act  as  sponsors  are  not  either  as  numerous  as  the  churches  or  as 
internally  organized,  although  many  people  feel  they  reach  a  part  of 
the  community  that  churches  cannot  and  do  not.   The  Lower  Roxbury 
Community  Corporation  is  the  sponsor  of  a  major  new  construction  project 
in  the  Madison  Park  renewal  area.   The  Roxbury  Action  Program  is  under- 
taking a  rehabilitation  project  in  Sub-area  2.   Freedom  House  is  the 
sponsor  of  a  proposed  new  construction  project  in  Sub-area  5.  Some 
neighborhoods  in  the  Model  City  area  are  generally  unorganized  alto- 
gether, and  in  some  cases  the  associations  and  organizations  that  do 
exist  or  are  emerging  have  not  chosen  the  role  of  sponsorship  for  new 
construction  or  rehabilitation.   3uilding  a  new  community  organization, 
whether  within  a  neighborhood  or  as  a  vehicle  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
an  interest  group  that  is  not  geographically  localized,  is  not  a  simple 
thing  to  accomplish,  and  --  like  coalitions  of  churches  --  might  take 
longer  to  develop  than  a  housing  project  itself  would. 

Non-profit  sponsors  often  have  relatively  little  to  offer,  except  for 
a  base  in  the  community,  which  can  help  make  housing  development 
happen  --  and  if  their  role  as  community  institutions  or  mobilizers 
is  in  question,  so  is  the  advantage  of  thair  involvement.  An  often 
presumed  value  of  non-profit  sponsors  --  besides  their  willingness  to 
do  development  work  without  a  fee,  which  is  supposed  to  lower  costs 
of  development  *  --  is  access  either  to  land  or  to  sources  of  "seed 


*  Although  experience  has  been  disappointing,  since  projects  involving 

non-profit  sponsors  have  often  taken  longer  to  plan  and  carry  out, 

and  costs  have  been  equal  to  or  higher  than  commercial  projects 
which  do  include  a  developer's  orofit. 
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money"  necessary  to  plan  a  project  before  financing  can  be  arranged. 
In  the  case  of  most  Model  City  area  potential  sponsors,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Local  churches  do  not  have  extensive  land  holdings  as  churches 
in  some  communities  do  (many  have  none,  except  the  site  of  the  church 
itself),  and  most  local  church  budgets  are  limited.  Some  churches  can 
bring  unique  resources  to  bear:   at  Harks dale  Gardens,  a  member  of  the 
church's  congregation  who  is  retired  acts  as  manager,  which  saves  on 
operating  costs \    and  another  current  church  sponsor  pointed  out  that 
local  congregations  affiliated  with  national  denominational  groups 
could  work  to  arrange  bonding  for  local  contractors  through  the  insur- 
ance companies  which  service  the  denomination.  Many  potential  sponsors 
do  not  even  have  the  financial  resources  to  support  a  community  organi- 
zation effort,  much  less  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  technical  work  neces- 
sary for  housing  development  that  must  precede  financing  --  architec- 
tural and  engineering  work,  legal  services,  market  studies,  and  so 
forth. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  if  local  non-profit  sponsors  are 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  Model  City  housing  development  activity, 
they  will  have  to  receive  extensive  support  from  the  MCA  in  the  form 
of  staff  services  and  funds.   There  are  other  sources  of  seed  money 
(FHA  Section  106  funds,  the  new  Greater  Boston  Community  Housing,  Inc., 
and  private  organizations  like  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing 
and  the  United  Housing  Foundation  in  New  York,  but  Model  Cities  funds 
would  be  required,  even  if  some  other  money  sources  can  be  tapped, 
for  community  organization  activity  which  is  general \y   not  covered 
or  only  peripherally  provided  for  by  seed  money  fund?. 
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REHABILITATION  AND  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AS  ALTERNATIVE  HOUSING  PRODUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 


Like  the  issue  of  local  sponsorship,  there  are  two  fairly  distinct 
positions  expressed  about  the  relative  value  of  rehabilitation  and 
new  construction  as  alternative  methods  for  producing  the  housing  units 
needed  in  the  Model  City  area.   Proponents  of  new  construction  argue 
that  rehabilitation  is  too  risky  to  count  on  cost  advantages  over  new 
construction.   They  feel  that  many  of  the  abandoned  buildings  --  which 
are  an  obvious  prime  target  for  rehabilitation  since  no  relocation  is 
necessary  —  are  so  extensively  damaged  and  vandalized  that  they  are 
not  worth  saving,  and  that  the  land  they  occupy  can  be  better  utilized 
by  more  intensive  new  development.   Proponents  of  rehabilitation  counter 
that  new  construction  takes  longer  and  is  more  expensive.   They  point 
to  a  negative  reaction  in  the  community  to  the  new  construction  in 
Washington  Park,  and  argue  that  most  Model  City  residents  believe  — 
whether  justifiably  or  not  —  that  the  older  buildings  are  more  sub- 
stantial and  are  certainly  more  familiar  in  style,  and  that  people  are 
more  comfortable  in  them.   They  also  point  out  that  rehabilitation  is 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  utilize  local  contractors,  who  do  not  have 
the  financial  or  organizational  capability  to  undertake  major  new 
construction  projects,  but  can  work  on  smaller  rehab  packages. 

The  evidence  to  support  either  side  of  the  case  is  mixed  at  best. 
There  has  been  vocal  dissatisfaction  with  some  new  construction  in 
Washington  Park,  especially  with  Academy  Homes.   But  even  there  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  221(d)(3)  developments,  vacancy  rates  are  extremely 
low,  turnover  of  tenants  is  infrequent  relative  to  other  housing  in 
the  area,  and  waiting  lists  are  long.   There  has  also  been the  same  kind 
of  negative  reaction  to  housing  produced  under  the  BURP  program,  the 
major  test  of  rehabilitation  on  a  scale  comparable  :o  the  amount  of 
new  construction  in  Washington  Park. 
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Most  of  the  people  interviewed  indicated  that  the  community's  prefer- 
ence is  strongly  in  favor  of  rehabilitation.   They  sense  that  this  is 
as  much  a  result  of  fear  of  an  uncontrolled  process  of  demolition 
and  redevelopment j  as  of  an  actual  faith  in  rehabilitation  as  a  means 
of  producing  satisfactory  units.  One  of  the  major  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction v/ith  the  Washington  Park  project,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  actively  involved  in  planning  of  it  as  well  as  those  who  were  not, 
was  reportedly  that  the  concept  of  only  demolishing  unsound  structures 
or  those  strictly  needed  to  assemble  re-use  parcels  was  not  adhered  to 
during  execution.   They  feel  that  many  buildings  of  good  quality  were 
sacrificed,  and  fear  that  it  will  happen  again  if  redevelopment  and 
new  construction  is  made  a  major  emphasis. 

That  problem  is  partially  solved  if  new  construction  is  concentrated 
on  currently  vacant  sites,  but  that  means  that  redevelopment  would  not 
be  used  as  a  means  of  eliminating  vacant  abandoned  structures.   Rehabili- 
tation of  currently  occupied  units  would  not  add  to  the  total  supply  of 
housing,  but  given  the  decreasing  population  in  the  Model  City  area, 
it  is  doubtful  if  major  expansion  of  the  supply  is  a  valid  objective. 

The  issue  of  rehabilitation  is  also  complicated  by  the  relatively  low 
rent  level  and  income  level  in  the  Model  City  area.  Most  people  inter- 
viewed, and  other  studies  in  the  area,  have  indicated  that  the  major 
cause  of  deterioration  in  the  housing  stock  is  not  a  deliberate  failure 
by  owners  to  maintain.  The  household. survey  conducted  by  the  MCA  in 
1959  indicated  that  the  condition  of  housing,  as  evaluated  by  its 
occupants,  was  not  significantly  worse  for  absentee-owned  property 
than  for  resident-owned  buildings.   The  survey  also  showed  that  tenants 
felt  absentee  owners  responded  to  complaints  about  as  well  as  resident 
owners  did.   The  problem,  rather,  is  that  the  amount  of  rental  income 
produced  by  property  simply  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
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maintenance  --  that  incomes  are  too  low  more  than  that  housing  costs 
too  much.   That  problem  is  aggravated  as  property  changes  hands,  since 
the  owner  selling  tries  to  make  a  profit  and  new  mortgages  are  more 
expensive,  so  that  even  more  of  an  already  limited  rental  income  is 
drawn  off  into  debt  retirement,  and  less  if  any  is  left  for  repairs. 
That  means  that  a  major  thrust  using  code  enforcement  as  the  primary 
tool  is  not  likely  to  result  in  extensive  improvement  through  enforced 
rehabilitation.  Abandonment  of  buildings  appears  to  be  accelerating 
in  recent  years,  and  that  process  could  be  intensified.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  there  are  not  absentee  owners  who  do  deliberately  overcharge 
and  undermaintains  it  is  simply  to  say  that  action  that  will  solve 
that  part  of  the  problem  must  be  accomplished  through  selective  rather 
than  blanket  treatment. 

The  tight  money  situation  also  means  that  rehabilitation  --  or  new 
construction  --  will  have  to  be  heavily  subsidized.   Low-income  fami- 
lies already  pay  more  than  they  can  afford  for  housing  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  they  cannot  absorb  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  in  increased 
rents.  That  points  to  a  major  expansion  of  the  leasing  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Housing  Authority,  or  the  initiation  of  an  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  program  which  can  utilize  BHA  subsidies  both  to 
pay  for  rehabilitation  and  lower  rents  to  tenants  already  pushed  beyond 
their  limits. 

The  rehabilitation  of  occupied  and  of  vacant  units  presents  two  distinct 
sets  of  problems,  although  they  are  related.  Units  now  occupied  can 
only  be  rehabilitated  if  adequate  relocation  housing  is  available  for 
the  current  tenants,  and  that  means  (1)  rehabilitation  first  of  vacant 
units,  (2)  new  construction  to  precede  rehabilitation,  or  (3)  relocation 
of  tenants  outside  of  the  area.   The  first  is  clearly  the  best  option, 
unless  a  large  number  of  tenants  are  identified  who  prefer  to  move  out; 
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from  all  indications  developed  during  this  study,  that  is  not  the 
case.  A  major  source  of  vacant  units  where  rehabilitation  could  take 
place  without  relocation  and  without  disrupting  other  tenants  is  in 
totally  vacant  structures. 

The  problem  of  acquisition  appears  to  be  the  major  stumbling  block. 
The  MCA.  is  currently  engaged  in  a  survey  of  vacant  units  to  assess 
feasibility  of  rehabilitation,  and  when  that  is  completed  targets  can 
be  set.  Acquisition  can  be  accomplished,  if  rehabilitation  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  manageable,  in  one  of  four  ways: 

(1)  Acquisition  by  .the  BKA  in  renewal  areas. 

(2)  Acquisition  by  the  BHA  through  an  acquisition  cicorehabilitation 
program.  A  "turnkey"  rehabilitation  effort,  although  it  may 
produce  units  better  or  more  quickly  by  relying  on  private  devel- 
opment capabilities,  also  leaves  acquisition  problems  up  to 
private  developers  who  have  no  legal  means  to  acquire  if  owners 
are  unwilling  or  cannot  be  located.   Eminent  domain  proceedings, 
while  time-consuming  and  involved  themselves,  do  provide  a  means 
to  acquire  properties  that  owners  will  not  sell  even  if  they  have 
no  plans  to  rehabilitate  and  cannot  rent  buildings  in  their 
present  condition.   In  those  cases  where  owners  have  abandoned 
buildings  and  cannot  be  located,  eminent  domain  suits  can  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  on  behalf  of  the  owner. 

(3)  Foreclosure  by  the  City  in  cases  where  property  is  tax  delinquent. 
Currently,  taxes  must  be  unpaid  for  three  years  or  more  before 
title  to  the  property  can  be  taken.   Efforts  have  been  made 
repeatedly  to  develop  a  procedure  for  waiver  of  this  requirement 
under  conditions  like  those  that  characterize  the  Model  City  area, 
and  they  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  Opposition  has  come  from 
those  who  fear  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  property  rights  of 
legitimate  owners,  who  do  not  intend  to  abandon  property  but  have 
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severe  financial  problems  that  cause  tax  delinquency,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  support  real  estate  interests  who  have  hopes  of 
salvaging  some  resale  value  from  property  they  no  longer  intend 
to  use.  It  should  not  be  that  difficult  in  reality  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  properties  owned  by  resident  owners  with 
financial  problems  and  properties  with  a  long  history  of  code 
violations  and  evictions  concluded  by  wholesale  abandonment,  but 
political  decision-making  has  not  yet  responded  to  that  distinction. 
(4)  Negotiated  or  induced  purchase,  which  will  probably  be  useful 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.   The  sales  price  which  an 
owner  of  an  abandoned  building  would  be  willing  to  accept  would 
most  likely  reflect  the  problem  described  earlier.   The  building 
has  been  abandoned  because  vacancy  rates  were  high  or  tenant- 
management  relations  intolerable,  because  the  condition  of  the 
building  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  because  so  much  of 
rental  income  had  to  go  to  support  an  inflated  purchase  price 
and  mortgage  rate.   The  acquisition  price  demanded  by  the  owner 
will  reflect  that  inflated  value,  unless  he  can  be  convinced  that 
some  sales  value  is  better  than  the  inevitability  of  tax  fore- 
closure.  It  might  be  possible  to  acquire  buildings  in  that 
situation  before  abandonment,  if  the  willingness  of  a  public 
agency  or  a  private  developer  in  a  turnkey  relationship  were 
made  known  in  the  area. 

Another  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation  issue  has  to  do  with  its  stra- 
tegic role,  as  a  stimulus  to  generate  a  sense  that  conditions  in  the 
community  are  being  improved.   Interviews,  especially  with  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  rehabilitation  in  the  past  or  are  now,  emphasized 
that  "spot  rehab"  of  one  or  a  few  buildings  in  a  marginal  block  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  second-round  activity  generally  will  not 
work.   Rehabilitation  of  the  few  worst  structures  in  a  block  where 
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most  of  the  housing  is  relatively  better  is  a  good  strategy,  but 
otherwise  rehabilitation  must  involve  some  kind  of  comprehensive 
treatment  for  all  buildings  in  need  of  repair.   In  the  light  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  earlier  about  the  usefulness  of  code  enforcement 
as  a  spur  to  rehabilitation,  the  only  way  to  accomplish  that  kind  of 
coverage  is  through  urban  renewal  activity. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  commercial  banks  and  other  financing 
institutions  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  rehabilitation  loan  pool,  on 
the  model  of  the  BBURG  program  for  home  purchase  mortgages.  There  are 
two  problems  with  that  concept: 

(1)  There  is  no  government  program  to  insure  rehabilitation  loans 
except  those  which  carry  income  limitations  and  subsidized  interest 
rates  (or  can  only  be  used  in  current  or  proposed  renewal  treatment 
areas),  and  which  are  oversubsubscribed.   Lending  institutions 

who  have  not  been  willing  to  make  such  loans  before  may  not  be 
more  willing  to  do  so  now  simply  because  responsibility  is 
pooled.   The  BBURG  program,  even  when  it  involves  mortgage  lend- 
ing at  market-level  interest  rates,  is  supported  by  FHA.  insurance 
for  which  the  borrower  pays. 

(2)  Commercial  home  improvement  loans  normally  do  not  cover  substan- 
tial rehabilitation,  which  must  instead  be  financed  through  re- 
mortgaging  of  the  entire  value  of  the  property.   For  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  which  are  lent,  typical  terms  are  an  interest 
rate  of  12%  and  a  term  of  five  years.  Only  $1,000  on  those  terms 
would  cost  a  homeowner  an  additional  §22.25  monthly;  $5,000  would 
cost  $111. 23<   Lowering  the  interest  rate  by  a  full  percentage 
point  would  not  do  as  much  as  lengthening  the  term  by  a  year, 

and  even  that  only  reduces  the  payment  on  a  loan  of  $1,000  to 
$19.56. 
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There  might  be  some  value  in  establishing  such  a  pool  for  homeowners 
whose  incomes  can  support  that  kind  of  cost  and  who  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  subsidized  rehabilitation  programs,  if  the  extent  of  re- 
pairs needed  is  limited  and  if  their  only  problem  is  access  to  money 
because  of  the  area.   In  those  circumstances,  money  under  some  terms 
is  better  than  no  money  at  all;  the  priority  on  such  an  effort  is  low, 
however,  considering  other  needs  for  activity  by  the  MCA. 

It  would  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  state  that  the  community's  preference 
for  rehabilitation  does  not  recognize  some  of  the  problems  outlined, 
and  is  based  rather  on  the  presumption  that  rehabilitation  is  simpler, 
cheaper  and  faster.   The  response  to  the  infill  program  suggests  that 
people  will  welcome  new  construction,  and  especially  like  the  modest- 
scale,  scattered-site  approach  the  infill  effort  is  based  on.   If 
anything,  in  fact,  the  neighborhoods  which  have  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  absorb  infill  units  are  disappointed  because  they  have  not 
come  sooner.   The  instances  in  which  it  has  been  rejected  or  opposed, 
by  contrast,  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  issue  of  new  construction 
versus  rehabilitation;  people  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
large-family  units  or  of  public  housing  tenants,  but  this  is  the  need 
and  it  must  be  satisfied  where  it  can  be,  by  either  method  of 
oroduction. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BOSTON  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Interviews  inevitably  touched  on  perceptions  of  the  BHA,  and  on  the 
prospects  for  its  role  in  housing  development  in  the  Model  City  area. 
The  attitudes  expressed  about  the  BHA  were  neither  surprising  or 
novel  --  people  in  the  community  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  public 
housing  as  an  institution,  perceive  that  management  of  existing 
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projects  is  a  critical  problem  and  that  conditions  in  them  are  bad. 
That  dissatisfaction  is  not  only  or  even  principally  a  response  to 
poor  physical  conditions  or  the  dreariness  of  large  projects  --  but 
also  to  the  inevitable  social  problems  inherent  in  a  large  concentration 
of  low-income  families,  and  especially  to  the  lack  of  adequate  security 
and  of  supporting  social  services.   Two  significant  exceptions  to 
this  generally  negative  view  of  public  housing  should  be  described, 
however,  because  they  have  considerable  importance  to  development  of 
a  housing  program. 

First,  the  intensity  of  the  adverse  reaction  to  public  housing  appears 
to  decrease  with  distance  —  either  physical  or  psychological  --  from 
the  worst  of  the  existing  projects.   Even  people  who  are  familiar 
with  Orchard  Park  (generally  referred  to  as  the  example  of  public 
housing  at  its  worst)  express  belief  or  at  least  hope  that  new  public 
housing  will  not  be  as  bad  as  the  old.   Interviews  in  Sub-area  6 
reflected  a  reasonably  good  image  even  of  public  housing  projects 
(by  contrast  to  the  concept  of  subsidized  low- income  housing), 
because  Franklin  Field  and  Franklin  Hill  are  reportedly  better  main- 
tained and  managed  and  are  closer  to  being  racially  mixed.   People  who 
are  less  familiar  with  existing  projects  tend  to  be  less  antagonistic 
toward  the  concept  of  building  new  projects  in  neighborhoods  that  now 
have  no  public  bousing.   That  clearly  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  residents  of  those  neighborhooods  are  anxious  to  have  public 
housing  built;  in  fact,  the  neighborhoods  where  incomes  are  higher, 
resident  homeownership  more  predominant  and  families  more  middle- 
class  and  upwardly  mobile  are  defensive  on  the  whole,  and  view  pro- 
posals for  substantial  infusions  of  low-income  housing  as  a  threat. 
Even  in  some  of  those  neighborhoods,  however,  there  has  reportedly 
been  a  relatively  good  reaction  to  the  infill  concept,  since  it  does 
not  produce  large,  obvious  concentrations  of  housing  that  is  different 
from  existing  housing  in  style  and  economic  level  of  the  occupants. 
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Second,  most  of  the  community  recognizes  that  there  is  a  desperate 
need  for  decent  housing  at  very  low  cost,  and  recognize  further  that 
subsidy  by  the  Housing  Authority  is  virtually  the  only  way  of  meeting 
that  need.   They  distinguish  between  public  housing  as  an  institution 
—  the  stereotype  of  the  "project"  —  and  public  housing  subsidy  as 
a  means  of  reducing  housing  costs  and  improving  housing  conditions. 
In  neighborhoods  that  could  be  expected  to  be  hostile  to  proposals  for 
new  public  housing  construction,  residents  are  willing  to  see  units 
subsidized  under  the  leasing  program  --  not  only  for  elderly  tenants, 
but  also  for  families  who  are  already  in  the  neighborhood  and  have 
nowhere  else  to  go,  and  who  without  leasing  will  continue  to  occupy 
substandard  units  and  pay  more  than  they  can  afford. 

The  issue  of  public  housing  and  the  BRA  as  the  prime  agent  for  pro- 
ducing it  is  a  critical  one  to  the  Model  Cities  program  here,  because 
the  need  for  low-cost  housing  has  been  shown  to  be  large  by  contrast 
to  the  need  for  housing  at  moderate  cost.  While  most  critics  and 
supporters  of  public  housing  agree  that  mixed-income  developments  that 
avoid  large  concentrations  of  low-income  families  are  preferable  for 
both  the  occupants  and  the  neighborhoods  involved,  the  weight  of  the 
numbers  alone  in  the  Model  City  area  point  in  the  other  direction. 
If  large  numbers  of  units  --  whether  newly  built  or  rehabilitated, 
by  public  or  private  initiative  --  are  not  provided,  it  simply  means 
that  the  problem  will  remain  and  probably  grow  worse,  since  there  are 
few  other  places  where  low-income  black  and  Spanish  families  can  go. 
In  the  short  run  at  least,  public  housing  appears  to  be  the  only 
answer,  and  so  creative  ways  of  using  and  improving  it  must  be  found. 

Some  of  these  are  already  being  explored,  although  progress  has  been 
slow.   The  movement  toward  private  management  of  existing  projects, 
by  either  tenant  cooperatives  or  private  management  agents,  has  been 
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favorably  received.  Turnkey  construction,  in  other  states  -- 
although  it  has  not  met  expectations  --  has  improved  the  time  required 
for  production  and  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  further  simplifica- 
tion of  the  red  tape  involved  would  only  make  that  option  better. 
A  feu   housing  authorities  have  made  maximum  use  of  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  method  of  production,  and  their  experience  should 
be  helpful  in  dealing  with  local  problems  even  when  there  are  signi- 
ficant differences  in  conditions.   Some  observers  have  seen  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  attempts  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  internal  structure 
of  the  BHA.  , especially  in  the  area  of  housing  development.   Taken  to- 
gether, these  changes  in  the  traditional  public  housing  mechanism  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  even  if  they  are  moving  slowly;  they 
will  not  move  faster  unless  pressures  are  increased  by  heavier  demands 
being  placed  on  the  mechanism  to  produce.   One  thing  is  clear:   the 
alternative  to  using  public  housing  programs  in  the  best  way  they  can 
be  used  is  to  forego  dealing  with  the  problem  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families  entirely,  and  that  is  no  choice  at  all. 


PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT 

Part  of  the  problem  of  management  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
section  on  rehabilitation,  although  the  issue  clearly  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  question  of  whether  buildings  are  deliberately  allowed  to 
deteriorate  through  neglect.   Discussions  in  the  area  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  bad  relationships  between  tenants  and  owners  at  every 
level  and  around  every  aspect  of  housing  management  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  in  the  area,  and  no  solutions  appear  to  be  evident. 
To  a  large  extent,  that  is  because  the  problem  is  the  consequence  of 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  either  actor  in  the  relationship. 
Incomes  in  the  area  are  so  low  that  they  cannot  support  adequate 
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maintenance,  and  operating  costs  as  well  as  debt  service  costs  on 
mortgages  are  increasing;  both  landlords  and  tenants  are  in  a  bad 
situation,  and  neither  can  do  much  about  it.  An  atmosphere  of  mutual 
distrust  and  resentment  means  that  problems  that  could  be  solved  fairly 
simply  become  confrontations,  as  often  because  neither  party  talks  to 
the  other  at  all  as  because  they  have  talked  and  cannot  resolve  a 
problem. 

Some  large  property  owners  in  the  Model  City  area  have  sold  their 
buildings  entirely  because  they  have  seen  no  solution  to  the  problem, 
and  some  others  reportedly  would  if  they  could  find  buyers.  Tenant 
cooperatives  have  not  really  proved  to  be  a  solution,  because  tenants 
do  not  want  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  a  building  in  which  costs 
simply  do  not  meet  expenses  any  more  than  absentee  owners  do.   The 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  attempting  to  change  the 
management  structure  at  Academy  Homes  is  an  indication  that  that  prob- 
lem can  affect  new  construction  as  well  as  older  buildings,  although 
that  is  a  special  case  where  problems  other  than  inadequate  rental 
income  have  caused  most  of  the  difficulty. 

Some  people  interviewed  suggested  that  part  of  the  solution  might  be 
to  arrange  for  transfer  of  ownership  from  white  absentee  landlords  to 
local  black  property  managers,  but  that  is  clearly  no  automatic  answer 
either.  Some  black  landlords  are  mistrusted  fully  as  much  as  white 
owners.   Black  landlords  who  do  have  good  motivations  and  reputations 
have  no  better  access  to  funds  for  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  than 
current  white  owners.  Some  who  made  the  suggestion  openly  admitted 
that  a  transfer  of  ownership  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  rehabili- 
tation and  increased  rents,  if  the  condition  of  the  housing  were  to  be 
improved;  that  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  management  at  all  —  it 
simply  moves  a  low-income  tenant  to  another  building. 
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The  MCA  already  is  involved  in  attempting  to  develop  management  capa- 
bility within  the  community  through  staff  services  and  program  funds, 
and  beyond  that  there  is  little  anyone  can  do  to  solve  the  problem 
strictly  as  it  relates  to  management.   Clearly,  if  subsidy  funds 
available  to  supplement  the  amounts  low-income  tenants  can  pay  are 
increased,  so  that  property  can  be  rehabilitated  when  necessary  and 
maintained  after  that,  the  problem  of  management  would  be  much  simpler 
--  whether  management  were  provided  personally  by  owners,  by  commercial 
management  firms,  or  by  tenant  cooperatives.   But  that  would  not  solve 
a  management  problem  alone;  it  would  solve  a  major  part  of  the  housing 
problem.  Under  those  conditions  a  strong  argument  could  probably  be 
made  for  community-based  management,  since  low-income  tenants  would 
still  have  problems,  with  which  managers  of  property  who  themselves 
had  experienced  the  same  problems  might  be  more  effective.  In  the 
current  situation,  however,  the  "management  problem"  is  how  to  make 
inadequate  funds  meet  increasing  costs,  and  community-based  managers 
are  not  better  at  that  impossible  job  than  another  kind  of  manager  is. 
In  fact,  managers  who  have  had  extensive  experience  should  be  better 
equipped;  much  of  the  Model  Cities  property  is  not  in  their  hands 
either,  through  ownership  or  by  contract.   Rather,  it  is  owned  by  inves- 
tors who  are  at  best  amateurs  at  management  and  tenant  relations,  who 
cannot  afford  --  if  they  wanted  to  --  to  make  use  of  the  kind  of  man- 
agement skills  that  might  be  able  to  stretch  limited  dollars  a  little 
further.   Further,  those  management  skills  are  in  short  supply  alto- 
gether, for  any  kind  of  property,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
available  in  the  Model  City  area. 

In  short,  the  management  problem  is  a  bleak  picture,  and  will  not  be 
solved  without  more  basic  solutions  of  the  problems  that  cause  it. 
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USE  OF  LOCAL  CONTRACTORS 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  local  interviews,  as  is  clear  from  the 
description  of  the  issues  involved  in  sponsorship  and  management, 
focussed  on  making  maximum  use  of  resources  within  the  community  in 
a  Model  City  housing  development  program.  Another  related  issue 
revolves  around  the  role  of  local  black  contractors  in  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation.  Again,  there  are  two  fairly  distinct  sides  of  the 
issue.   One  has  already  been  touched  on:   some  community  people  feel 
that  developers  and  builders  from  outside  the  area  become  involved 
simply  to  make  a  safe  profit  in  publicly-supported  programs.  They  have 
no  interest  in  the  community,  because  they  are  not  a  part  of  it;  they 
can  afford  to  do  second-rate  work  because  they  will  not  have  to  deal 
with  the  problems  it  creates.   They  can  also  afford  it  because  public 
agencies  and  private  sponsors  feel  they  have  no  choice,  since  most 
builders  who  do  have  experience  in  and  capability  for  undertaking  major 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation  projects  are  based  outside  of  the 
area.   They  feel  that  local  builders  have  more  of  a  commitment  to  the 
area,  and  are  familiar  with  unusual  problems,  especially  of  rehabilita- 
tion because  they  have  worked  with  buildings  in  the  Model  City 
neighborhoods . 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  those  who  feel  that  builders  from 
outside  the  area  must  play  a  major  role  point  out  that  local  contractors 
do,  in  fact,  have  problems  that  cannot  be  ignored  simply  because  the 
principle  of  local  involvement  is  an  important  one.   Many  local  con- 
tractors do  have  limited  experience,  both  in  undertaking  major  con- 
struction projects  and  in  managing  them  in  a  business  sense.   They 
need  training  in  cost  accounting,  job  estimating  and  personnel 
management  --  and  involving  them  in  projects  without  the  benefit  of 
that  training  would  be  dangerous  for  the  contractors  as  well  as  for 
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the  project.  Some  projects  where  local  contractors  have  been  involved 
—  such  as  the  BURP  program  —  have  not  produced  satisfactory  results; 
many  of  the  problems  have  resulted  from  funds  inadequate  to  do  quality 
work,  whether  done  by  white  or  black  contractors.  Some  local  contrac- 
tors who  have  become  involved  in  rehabilitation  have  also  lost  money, 
which  they  especially  cannot  afford  to  do.   Projects  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  developers  based  outside  the  community  have  employed 
black  workers  and  subcontractors,  and  so  the  argument  that  money 
leaves  the  community  and  does  not  produce  second-round  benefits  by 
circulating  there  is  not  totally  accurate.   Finally,  even  local  black 
contractors  themselves  point  out  that  projects  involving  use  of  local 
labor  must  be  supported  by  training  funds,  because  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity is  lower  and  will  jeopardize  an  already  tight  budget  unless 
the  extra  costs  of  on-the-job  training  are  subsidized. 

Efforts  to  involve  local  contractors  in  development  work  in  the  Model 
City  area  have  already  been  initiated,  by  the  MCA  and  by  other  agencies. 
The  Contractors  Association  of  Boston  provides  management  training  for 
local  contractors,  and  is  being  supported  in  that  work  by  the  MCA. 
There  are  very  real  limitations  on  what  CAB  can  do,  because  funds 
must  be  generated  principally  from  grants  and  contributions  5  obviously, 
attempting  to  support  a  program  for  contractors  who  have  financial  as 
well  as  other  problems  by  requiring  substantial  dues  payments  would  be 
self-defeating.   That  means  that  CAB's  funds  are  limited,  and  there 
are  many  local  firms  who  need  help.   Programs  for  on-the-job  training 
of  black  construction  workers  are  already  supported  by  MCA  funds  5  the 
issue  of  construction  unions  and  minority  laborers  is  clearly  a  larger 
one  than  the  context  of  the  Model  Cities  program,  and  can  only  be 
approached  at  a  limited  scale  by  the  MCA. 
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The  MCA.  can  take  the  initiative  in  building  local  contractors  into 
development  projects  which  are  supported  by  the  program.   Clearly, 
its  role  in  that  regard  will  be  an  indirect  one,  since  the  MCA  cannot 
act  as  the  sponsor  or  builder  of  housing,  and  in  trying  to  encourage 
development  activity  that  would  not  otherwise  take  place,  the  MCA  is 
often  hardly  in  the  position  of  attaching  conditions  to  projects. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  certainly,  involvement  of  local  builders 
should  be  a  prime  objective.   The  reality  is  that,  in  the  near  future, 
that  will  necessarily  involve  joint  ventures  with  construction  firms 
who  have  access  to  construction  financing,  bonding,  and  a  skilled 
labor  force  as  well  as  experience  in  managing  large  projects.   But 
while  that  arrangement  is  necessary  now,  it  should  be  clearly  acknow- 
ledged that  is  is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  and  that  it  involves 
problems  as  well  as  benefits.   Some  local  contractors  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  joint  ventures  will  inevitably  resent  the  implication 
that  they  need  the  support  of  another  firm,  especially  one  from  outside 
the  community.  Huch  of  the  benefit  of  joint  ventures  relies  on  the 
sensitivity  of  the  "outside"  participant,  and  on  his  recognition  that 
the  experience  will  be  a  mutual  learning  process.  While  such  arrange- 
ments are  necessary  now,  as  an  expedient,  efforts  should  be  made  con- 
currently to  insure  that  when  local  contractors  have  developed  the 
capability  to  undertake  major  work  themselves,  they  will  have  equal 
access  to  bonding  and  financing.  One  method  could  be  to  file  and 
support  legislation  at  the  state  level  equivalent  to  the  FAIR  plan 
for  homeowner's  insurance,  which  would  require  bonding  companies  to 
provide  the  required  performance  bonds  as  a  condition  of  doing 
businass,  on  an  assigned-risk-pool  basis  if  necessary. 
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one  Ownership  in  the 

del  City  Area: 
Can  It  "Work? 


THE  DEMAND 

The  simple  question  "Is  there  a  demand  for  homes  for  purchase  in  the 
Model  Cities  area  of  Boston?"  has  an  equally  simple  answer  —  "Yen". 
As  one  realtor  pointed  out  to  us,  "That's  vhat  keeps  a  lot  of  us  in 
business  in  Roxb'iry".  Obviously  the  question  is  too  simple.  The  real 
issue,  as  far  as  the  Model  Cities  program  is  concerned,  is  whether 
a  demand  exists  for  homcownership  that  is  large  enough  and  of  such  a 
type  that  it  makes  sense  for  the  MCA  to  deal  with  it  prog; ammatical ly. 

In  classic  economic  terms,  there  are  two  aspects  to  demand  —  "simple" 
demand  or  desire,  and  "effective"  demand  which  can  really  make  itself 
felt.   Every  source  of  data  and  opinion  which  exists  indicates  that 
there  is  a  large  resorvoir  of  families  in  the  Model  City  area  who  want 
to  own  homes; 

(1)  In  a  1967  survey  of  112  rental  residents  in  a  three-block  area  of 
Roxbury  carried  out  by  KECDEC  for  Housing  Innovations,  Inc.,  64% 
of  those  interviewed  stated  they  would  like  to  own  homes.* 

(2)  In  a  period  of  two  years,  from  1968-1970,  the  Boston  Banks  Urban 
Renewal  Group   (BBURG)  granted  1,500  mortgage  loans  of  which  one 
sample  survey  shows  that  58%  or  about  870  were  for  Model  Cities 
area  residents  (at  the  time  of  application).** 


*  A  Home  Ownership  Proposal  for  the  Boston  Model  Cities  Area,  Vol.  II , 
Housing  Innovations,  Inc.,  Summer,  1968,  Boston,  pp,  21-23. 

**  Sec  Appendix  A  for  additional  data  on  this  sampling  cf  BBURG  mortgagers, 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1970. 
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(3)  In  1968  the  St.  Joseph's  Homes  Cooperative  had  1,200  applications 
for  136  homes,  of  which  417o  or  492  were  from  residents  of  the 
Model  Cities  area.*  While  not  all  of  the  applications  would  have 
qualified  for  admittance,  and  the  cooperative  is  an  unusual  form 
of  ownership,  this  is  still  another  piece  of  evidence  suggestive 
of  a  sizeable  desire  for  homeowner ship. 

(4)  In  the  fall  of  1969  the  Phalanx  Homes  development  attracted 
"hundreds"  of  potential  buyers  in  the  words  of  the  realtor  who 
handled  the  properties.** 

(5)  In  60  interviews  during  the  summer  of  1970  with  realtors,  bankers, 
contractors,  clergymen,  MCA  and  MNB  employees  and  board  members, 
and  other  residents  of  the  Model  Cities  area,  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  fact  that  people  in  Roxbury  want  to  own  their 
own  homes . *** 

None  of  these  arguments  is  conclusive  in  itself;  but  when  added  to- 
gether, and  in  the  absence  of  important  contradictory  evidence  (two 
apparent  pieces  of  contradiction  will  be  dealt  with  below),  the  evi- 
dence is  at  least  persuasive  if  not  conclusive  that  home  ownership  is 
desired  in  the  Model  Cities  area.  And  it  would  be  surprising  if  this 
were  not  the  case.   Home  ownership  has  been  a  desire  among  Americans 
for  generations  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Roxbury  families  should 
display  a  different  set  of  aspirations. 


*  These  data  are  derived  from  records  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Homes  Coopera- 
tive as  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Model  Cities  program. 

**  Interview  with  Samuel  McCoy,  summer  1970. 

***  Interviews  completed  by  Justin  Gray  Associates.   For  a  list  of 
those  interviewed,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Home  ownership  is  viewed  by  many  people  as  a  means  for  improving  the 
individual's  situation  as  well  as  stabilizing  and  strengthening  the 
community,  and  in  many  cases  rightly  so.  Opportunities  for  home 
ownership  are  often  the  key  to  improving  other  city  services  as  well, 
since  "a  stable,  permanent  community  won't  put  up  with  bad  schools". 

It  is  next  important  to  answer  the  other  part  of  the  demand  question 
—  is  there  effective  demand.   That  is,  can  all  these  families  who 
want  to  own  homes  manage  it.   Financialy,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
can. 

(1)  Table  4  on  page  47  of  A  Home  Ownership  Proposal  for  the  Boston 
Model  Cities  Area,  Vol.  II  shows  that  with  a  combination  of 
federal  subsidies  families  with  a  gross  income  of  under  §4,000 
can  afford  to  own  new  three-family  homes  or  rehabilitated  two- 
or  three-family  homes.  The  table  was  completed  two  years  ago, 
but  up-to-date  figures  indicate  that  home  ownership  is  still  a 
possibility  in  1970  under  similar  conditions.* 

(2)  The  BBURG  program  has  financed  mortages  for  families  with  an 
income  as  low  as  §3,180  per  year.** 

(3)  Applications  were  accepted  for  the  homeownership  program  managed 
by  Housing  Innovations,  Inc.  (Quincy  Geneva  Demonstration  Project) 
where  the  family  income  was  as  low  as  §4,100  per  year.   Lack  of 


*  This  information  is  further  documented  in  Rehabilitation  Finance 
Programs,  Housing  Innovations,  Inc.,  July  17,  1970,  Boston. 

**  Studies  of  100  and  410  BBURG  mortgage  applications  done  2/10/69  by 
Dorothy  Dennis  and  2/1/70  by  Ivory  Woods,  both  of  the  Boston  Model 
Cities  staff. 
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income  was  not  the  cause  of  failure  to  complete  the  sale  of  a 
home  in  these  cases.* 

But  perhaps  more  important  to  successful  home  ownership  than 
financial  capability  is  the  life  style  and  personal  qualities  of  the 
potential  owners.   In  "A  Home  Ownership  Proposal...",  Housing  Inno- 
vations, Inc.,  cites  the  qualities  of  "responsibility,  stability,  and 
management  and  maintenance  knowhow"  (p.  3)  as  of  equal  importance 
with  family  earning  power  in  the  home  ownership  picture.   They  assert, 
and  we  strongly  agree,  that  those  traits  "can  be  found  and  developed" 
among  people  of  all  income  levels". 

From  every  indication,  then,  the  market  for  home  ownership  exists  in 
both  a  quantity  and  quality  that  demands  Model  Cities  action.   The 
data  that  exist,  though  they  are  not  conclusive  (and  probably  never 
can  be),  would  indicate  that  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  all 
those  families  identified  earlier  in  this  report  as  in  need  of  better 
housing  at  a  more  reasonable  price  would  like  to  own  their  own  homes 
and  are  capable  of  achieving  that  goal  if  certain  programs  are  made 
available  to  them.   Furthermore,  the  programs  that  can  help  make  that 
home  ownership  possible  exist  and  are  applicable,  albeit  in  restricted 
quantities,  in  the  Boston  Model  City  area.   Even  if  the  one-half  to 
one-third  figure  above  is  too  high  by  a  factor  of  3,  the  resulting 
effective  demand  is  still  greater  than  the  Model  City  program  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  in  the  near  future.   The  task,  then,  is  to 
design  a  strategy  aimed  at  making  the  maximum  number  of  homes  available 
for  purchase  in  the  Model  City  area. 


*  Interview  with  HII,  summer  1970. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE 

Of  course,  that's  too  simple  too.  At  least  two  efforts  at  conventional 
home  ownership  (as  opposed  to  cooperatives  or  condominiums)  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  achieving  success.   Clearly,  there  must  be  certain 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  homeownership  and  others  which  are 
not.  Some  analysis  of  these  two  efforts,  as  well  as  the  BBURG  program 
may  be  helpful  in  describing  conditions  which  aid  home  ownership 
programs.* 

The  Quincy  Geneva  Demonstration  Block  is  a  small  pilot  project  aimed 
at  -::sting  the  feasibility  of  a  rehabilitation-home  ownership  program 
in  the  heart  of  the  Model  Cities  area.   Its  initial  goal  was  to  purchase 
and  rehabilitate  35  absentee-owned,  residential  structures  and  two 
blocks  of  commercial  properties  within  a  three-block  test  area.   The 
structures  would  then  be  resold  to  new  owners  who  would  occupy  one 
apartment  and  act  as  landlord  for  the  other  one  or  two  units.  The 
concepts  of  sweat  equity  and  social  services,  including  training  in 
home-ownership  skills,  were  built  into  the  project,  and  a  system  of 
block  deposits  was  used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  down  payments.  The 
average  sales  price  for  a  three-family  house  was  estimated  to  be 
approximately  §18,000  after  rehabilitation.  Leases  with  the  Boston 
Housing  Authority  for  all  non-owner-occupied  units  were  contemplated. 

To  date  the  Foundation  for  Housing  Innovation  and  Intervale  Associates 
have  acquired  title  to  18  buildings  (48  units)  and  hold  options  on 


*  For  additional  case  studies  further  afield,  see  Appendix  B,  HII, 
A  Home  Ownership  Proposal  for  the  Boston  Model  Cities  Area,  Vol.  II. 
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several  others.   Varying  degrees  of  rehabilitation  have  been  carried 
out.   The  units  are  all  full  on  a  renter  basis,  but  only  one  property 
has  been  sold  and  other  sales  are  not  contemplated  in  the  mear  future. 

The  Phalanx  Homes  Development  consisted  of  15  new  one-family  homes 
(11  two-bedroom  and  four  three-bedroom)  which  were  built  in  the 
Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  area  on  land  acquired  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.   They  were  built  between  October  1968  and  the 
fall  of  1969.   They  carried  standard  FHA  203b  mortgages  and  the  sales 
price  ranged  from  §16,500  to  $18,300.  The  homes  were  of  row  house 
construction  style.   The  details  of  the  program  were  standard,  and  no 
special  concepts  such  as  sweat  equity,  extra-low  down  payments  or 
home  ownership  training  were  built  in. 

To  date  all  but  one  of  the  homes  in  the  Phalanx  project  have  been  sold. 
However,  it  has  taken  a  full  year  from  the  completion  of  construction 
for  that  to  happen  and  the  realtor  for  the  project,  who  was  also  the 
developer,  reports  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  market  all  of  the 
homes.  Each  final  sale  was  like  pulling  teeth,  though  they  were  flooded 
with  interested  applicants,  according  to  the  realtor. 

If  the  market  for  home  ownership  is  as  plenteous  as  we  have  assumed, 
why  did  these  two  attempts  at  such  a  program  have  such  a  difficult 
time  achieving  their  goals?  One  more  piece  of  evidence  is  relevant. 
During  roughly  the  same  period  of  time  that  these  two  projects  were 
active  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group  was  loaning  mortgage  money 
in  unprecedented  amounts  to  Model  Cities  residents  and  others  who 
wished  to  live  in  or  near  the  area.  Although  the  program  has  been  in 
existence  since  1962,  the  23  member  banks  have  made  the  heavy  predomin- 
ance of  their  1,500  loans  within  the  two-year  period  from  1968  through 
1970.  As  noted  before,  one  sample  indicates  that  about  58%  of  these 
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loans  were  made  to  Model  Cities  residents,  some  of  whom  moved  out  of 
the  Model  City  area,  some  of  whom  moved  to  another  address  within  the 
area.   Under  the  BBURG  program,  people  wishing  to  buy  homes  in  specific 
areas  (see  Appendix  C  for  map)  are  granted  FHA  insured  loans  (predomin- 
antly 203b)  at  market  interest  rates.   However,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive aspects  of  the  program  is  the  provision  for  an  extremely  low 
down  payment.  While  most  home  buyers  are  required  to  make  an  initial 
payment  of  25-35%  of  the  total  sales  price,  people  buying  under  the 
BBURG  program  make  a  down  payment  according  to  their  income  level  and 
the  property  being  bought.   Using  this  kind  of  flexible  scale,  down 
payments  can  be  as  low  as  §200.  In  a  study  of  100  BBURG  loans  (see 
Table  18)  conducted  by  the  Model  City  Administration  in  1969,  it  was 
found  that  the  total  closing  costs  came  to  approximately  1%   of  the 
purchase  price.  Thus,  considerably  less  cash  is  required  for  people 
wishing  to  buy  homes  financed  by  BBURG. 

The  initiative  for  finding  a  house  within  the  specified  area  was 
ostensibly  left  with  the  mortgagor.   From  that  point  on  the  trans- 
action was  handled  like  a  normal  home  loan.  Mortgages  were  financed 
on  homes  costing  between  $3,500  and  $32,500  for  families  with  annual 
incomes  between  $3,180  and  $23,100  (averages  $16,405  mortgage  and 
$10,560  income  --  see  Table  18). 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  digress  a  moment  because  some 
data  from  the  BBURG  program  may  provide  some  clues  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  home  ownership  within  the  Model  City  area.  An  analysis  of 
the  movement  of  people  who  bought  homes  with  BBURG  mortgages  reveals  a 
very  distinct  pattern.  The  analysis  covered  410  applications  and  was 
completed  in  January  1970.  It  showed  that  38%  of  the  mortgagors 
moved  out  of  the  Model  City  area  and  the  great  majority  of  all  loan 
receivers  moved  into  sections  of  Dorchester  south  of  Sub-area  6  and 
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Table  18;   Comparative  statistics  -  three  Model  City  home  ownership 


programs 

BBURG 

Survey  I  1/69 

BBURG 

Survey  II  1/70 

Quincy-Geneva 

Phalanx 

Applications 
Surveyed 

100 

410 

17 

%  Surveyed 

26% 

34% 

100% 

Loan  Program 
203b 
221d2 
220 

86 

11 

3 

225 

174 
11 

14 

Purchase  Price 
Range 

Average 

§4,500- 

§23,000 
§14,067 

§3,500- 

§32,500 
§16,405 

§18,000 
(target) 

§16,500- 
§18,300 

Closing  Costs 
Range 
Average 

§352-§2,725 
§947.97 

Housing  Expense 
Range 

Average 

§78.46- 

§358.32 
§210.71 

§93.51- 

§456.29 
§227.50 

Income 
Range 

Average 

§264.90- 

§1,600.00 
§827.72 

§264.90- 

§1,925.00 
§879.76 

§200.00- 

§930.00 
§537 

%  Income  on 
Housing 

25.5% 

25.9% 

Type  of 
Structure 
1-fam 
2-fam 
3-fam 
4-fam 
6-fam 

82  -  20% 
111  -  27% 
210  -  51% 
7  -  2% 

2  -  11% 
4  -  22% 
11  -  61% 

1  -  6% 

15  -  100% 
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Table  18  (continued) 


Bedrooms/ 

unit 

1-BR 

2 

2-BR 

14 

11 

3-BR 

12* 

4 

4-BR 

12* 

5-BR 

1 

6-BR 

4 

Family  Makeup 

Range 

2A+1C  - 

2A  - 

2A  - 

2A+14C 

2A+13C 

2A+11C 

Average 

2A+3C 

2A+3C 

2A+4C 

Median 

2A+4C 

2A+4C 

2A+3C 

Total  Ch. 

564 

1089 

67 

Female  heads 

92  =  22% 

8  =  47% 

Income  Source 

AFDC 

19  =  19% 

45  =  11% 

30% 

One  worker 

34  =  347, 

195  =  47% 

2+  workers 

42  =  42% 

136  =  33% 

1  worker/ 

2  jobs 

5  =  5% 

33  =  8% 

Moving  out  of 

Model  City 

38% 

0% 

*  Most  of  these  units  have  been  added  since  the  initial  sales  effort. 
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Mattapan  (see  Tables  18  and  19).  We  received  two  explanations  for 
this  phenomena.  Some  said  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  where  the  "good" 
homes  were.  Other  sources  indicated  that  the  BBURG  banks  had  conscious- 
ly avoided  giving  mortgages  to  people  for  homes  in  the  Model  City  area 
and  had  "pushed"  mortgagors  toward  Dorchester  and  Mattapan.  We  found 
no  conclusive  evidence  for  either  theory.  An  analysis  of  36  BBURG 
mortgagors  did  show  some  patterns  to  the  movements  within  and  out  of 
the  Model  City  area.  Some  results  are  displayed  in  Table  19. 

Several  points  arise.   First,  everyone  who  bought  a  home  within  the 
Model  City  area  had  already  lived  there.  No  one  moved  in  from  outside 
the  area.   Five  of  these  eight  families  did  look  outside  the  area, 
and  all  five  said  financial  considerations  prevented  them  from  moving 
elsewhere.   Each  of  these  respondents  had  looked  in  Dorchester, 
Mattapan  or  both  and  one  person  said  that  he  had  also  looked  in 
Brookline,  Lynn  and  Brockton.   In  addition  to  "the  price  of  the  homes" 
deterring  this  person  from  buying  in  any  of  these  areas,  he  also  said 
that  there  were  negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  white  owners. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  such  a  large  proportion 
of  buyers  in  the  Model  City  area  gave  financial  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Only  four  of  the  other  28  people  interviewed  made  a  point  of  referring 
to  finances  when  asked  why  they  chose  not  to  buy  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  neighborhood  considerations  were  relatively  important  in 
making  the  move.  Among  the  group  of  13  people  who  moved  from  the 
Model  City  area,  10  said  that  they  left  their  old  neighborhood.  Of 
these,  five  attributed  bad  neighborhood  factors  as  the  reasons  for 
leaving.  Of  eight  families  \<rho   had  lived  within  the  Model  City  area 
and  also  bought  homes  there,  four  reported  that  they  left  their  old 
~iohborhood.   Of  these  three  gave  neighborhood  factors  as  the  reasons. 
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Table  19;   Movement  patterns  in  the  BBURG  program 
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Movement  Pattern: 

From  Model  City  to  Model  City 
From  Model  City  to  Non-Model  City 
From  Non-Model  City  to  Non-Model  City 


8 

22% 

13 

36% 

15 

42% 

Locations; 

From  Sub- 

•area 

To  Sub-area 

#  Families 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1 

From  Sub- 

•area 

To 

# 

Families 

1 

Dorchester 

1 

2 

Mattapan 

2 

3 

Dorchester 

2 

4 

Dorchester 

1 

5 

Dorchester 

3 

6 

Dorchester 

3 

6 

Mattapan 

1 

Thirdly,  very  few  of  the  people  who  moved  into  homes  outside  the  Model 
City  area  looked  at  all  inside  the  area.   This  could  conceivably 
indicate  either  their  perception  that  "there  were  no  good  homes" 
inside  the  Model  City  area  or  that  BBURG  people  steered  them  away 
from  the  Model  City  area.  With  no  further  evidence  available,  it 
is  not  possible  to  decide  which,  if  either,  of  the  explanations  is 
accurate. 
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What  does  emerge  is  a  further  indication  that  Model  City  people  want 
to  own  homes,  and  that  many  of  them  would  prefer  to  leave  the  area, 
if  they  can  manage  it.   This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  MCA 
aiming  its  programs  at  both  Model  City  residents  who  want  to  stay 
and  those  who  want  to  leave  the  area. 

In  terms  of  the  expectations  of  the  people  who  ran  these  three  programs, 
as  well  as  outside  observers,  the  BBURG  program  would  have  to  be  termed 
a  "success"  while  the  Quincy  Geneva  and  Phalanx  Homes  efforts  were 
"failures".  Why? 

The  operators  of  the  two  programs  that  have  had  problems  agree  almost 
precisely  on  what  the  problems  were  with  their  own  projects. 

(1)  The  units  were  too  small.   In  Quincy  Geneva  and  Phalanx  the 
predominant  unit  size  was  two  bedrooms  with  some  three's  and 
four's  (see  Table  18).   The  program  managers  indicated  that  they 
could  easily  have  sold  more  three,  four  and  five  bedroom  units. 
Data  from  the  BBURG  program  supports  this  since  the  average 
family  receiving  a  loan  was  two  adults  and  three  children 
(median  two  adults  and  four  children),  a  family  size  which 
requires  a  minimum  of  three  bedrooms  by  current  standards. 

(2)  The  Phalanx  Homes  developers  indicated  that  they  felt  their 
homes  were  too  expensive  (§16,500  to  §13,300  for  two  and  three 
bedroom  single-family  row  houses)  for  their  size  and  in  compari- 
son with  older  homes  in  the  area.   Housing  Innovations  concurred 
that  that  was  a  problem,  but  since  they  were  dealing  with  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  new  construction  it  was  not  so  serious  for 
them. 

(3)  Both  programs  stressed  the  importance  of  a  "good,  stable  neighbor- 
hood".  The  Quincy  Geneva  project  was  not  located  in  such  an 
area,  and  many  potential  buyers  became  disinterested  when  they 
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discovered  the  location  of  the  homes .   The  manager  of  that  pro- 
gram identified  in  particular  one  or  two  commercial  establish- 
ments which  were  disquieting  influences  in  the  neighborhood  that 
they  were  unable  to  eliminate.  Without  that  ability  to  "control" 
a  neighborhood,  he  feels  rehabilitation-home  ownership  programs 
face  major  barriers.   The  Phalanx  Homes  people  agree,  although 
this  was  less  of  a  problem  for  them. 

Once  again,  BBURG  data  supports  the  importance  of  neighborhood  as  a 
criterion  in  selecting  a  home.   Table  20  presents  data  from  a  sample 
survey  of  BBURG  mortgagors.  Of  the  36  people  in  the  sample,  25  changed 
neighborhoods,  and  15  of  those  did  so  because  they  did  not  like  the 
old  neighborhood. 


Table  20:   Neighborhood  influence  in  BBURG  moves 

Moved  to  a  new  neighborhood  with  a  BBURG  loan? 

Yes  -  25 

No  -  11 

Why  did  you  leave  your  old  neighborhood? 

Bad  neighborhood  -  15 
Bad  unit  -  8 
Miscellaneous    -   2 

Sources   Random  sample  interviews  with  36  BBURG  mortgagors.   For  fuller 
results  and  descriptions  see  Appendix  A. 


. 
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WHAT  WE  CAN  LEARN  -  THE  IDEAL  CONDITIONS 

To  get  a  broader  picture  of  why  these  programs  "worked"  or  "did  not 
work",  we  will  use  a  matrix  with  some  suggested  conditions  for  a 
successful  home  ownership  program  on  one  axis  and  the  three  programs 
we  are  looking  at  on  the  other  (see  Table  21).  We  have  taken  the  bulk 
of  the  conditions  for  a  successful  program  from  "A  Home  Ownership 
Proposal..."  which  we  feel  was  a  very  thorough  and  well-founded 
report  on  the  entire  subject  of  home  ownership.  We  have  added  two 
categories  —  "size  of  units"  and  "quality  of  neighborhood"  which, 
though  not  noted  originally  by  Housing  Innovations,  are  obviously 
vital  as  demonstrated  by  their  own  experience.  Some  criteria  have 
been  left  out  because  there  is  no  way  of  judging  them  and  they  are 
presumed  to  be  common  for  all  three  efforts,  i.e.,  responsibility, 
stability  and  maintenance  skills  possessed  by  potential  owners. 

The  matrix  reveals  some  interesting  indications.   The  only  conditions 
met  by  the  BBURG  program  that  are  not  met  by  either  of  the  other 
programs  are: 

1.  a  choice  of  housing  types  in  the  program, 

2.  large  sized  units,  and 

3.  a  stable,  healthy  neighborhood  (BBURG  was  not  focussed  in 
any  single  neighborhood,  but  it  did  ostensibly  allow  the 
homeowner  to  pick  the  neighborhood  he  liked) 

The  Quincy  Geneva  effort,  in  fact,  shows  up  better  than  the  BBURG 
program  in  some  crucial  areas,  notably  social  services,  tax  arrange- 
ments and  equity  loss  insurance.   Even  the  down  payment  terms  are 
better.   (Admittedly,  the  bulk  of  the  criteria  were  drawn  up  by  the 
same  people  who  operated  the  Quincy  Geneva  project,  but  the  criteria 
themselves  are  reasonable  ones,  and  it  is  by  non-HII  criteria  that 
"'"H  their  effort  lacking.) 
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Table  21:   Ideal  conditions  for  home  ownership  measured  against 
three  projects 


Condition 

Low  %  of  income  for  hsg. 

Low  down  payment 

Choice  of  types 

Multi-fam.  for  low  inc. 

Home  ownership  training 

Equity  loss  insurance 

Private  sector  resources 

Favorable  public  decisions 

Taxes  15%  of  rentals 

Size  of  units 
(sugg.  3+  BR) 

Neighborhood 


Quincy  Geneva  Phalanx  Homes 


BBURG 


? 

? 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Possible 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Close 

1 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

7 

Yes 

It  would  seem,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  predominantly  subjective 
information  above  that  success  for  a  home  ownership  program  in 
Roxbury  depends  perhaps  more  on  the  factors  of  neighborhod,  and  size 
of  units  than  on  the  ability  to  afford  to  own  a  home.   Clearly  those 
criteria  are  not  sufficient  but  they  are  necessary.  Any  new  program 
that  is  designed  must  include  those  elements  missing  from  Quincy 
Geneva  and  Phalanx,  but  must  also  retain  the  conditions  that  those 
programs  shared  with  BBURG.   To  summarize,  those  conditions  ares 
(1)  A  low  %  o_f  income  necessary  to  cover  monthly  housing  costs. 

BBURG  carried  out  a  successful  program  with  an  average  cost-to- 
income  ratio  of  26%.   "A  Home  Ownership  Proposal..."  suggests 
15-207<>  for  families  with  incomes  below  §4,000. 


I 
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(2)  A  low  down  payment.   This  was  one  of  major  features  of  BBURG 
and  also  Quincy  Geneva.   "A  Home  Ownership  Proposal..."  demon- 
strates clearly  why  a  low  down  payment  is  essential  for  poor 
families  (pp.  15-17). 

(3)  Multi-family  homes  are  the  best  financial  ownership  prospect 
for  poor  families.  Some  people,  both  Model  Cities  home  owners 
and  housing  experts,  question  this  strategy  on  othgr  grounds. 
A  sample  of  BBURG  owners  revealed  a  good  number  of  people  who 
did  not  want  to  own  multi-family  housing  because  of  the  manage- 
ment headaches  involved  (see  Table  22).  At  the  same  time,  some 
observers  of  home  ownership  programs  for  low  and  middle  income 
families  suggest  that  to  add  the  burdens  of  management  to  the 
new  regimen  of  home  ownership  may  be  too  great  a  load  to  place 
on  a  poor  family.  We  believe  that  these  arguments  contain 
valid  points,  but  do  not  necessarily  dictate  that  multi-family 
homes  for  low- income  owners  are  a  totally  invalid  concept.   In 
many  cases,  economics  dictate  that  multi-family  homes  are  the 
only  ones  poor  families  can  afford  to  ox\nn.  As  a  result  the 
situation  described  by  both  arguments  places  a  greater  burden 
on  the  operators  of  housing  subsidy  programs  to  provide  the 
kinds  of  training  and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  help  a 
low  or  moderate  income  family  undertake  home  ownership  if  they 
want  to.   It  also  means  probably  that  new  programs  should  be 
created  to  help  low  and  middle  income  families  afford  single- 
family  houses  if  they  want  them,  but  that  is  a  much  more  compli- 
cated question  than  we  can  explore  here. 
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Table  22s  Attitudes  toward  size  of  home  purchased 


Families  who  bought  the  size  of  house  they  most  desired: 


1-family 

6 

2-family 

14 

3- family 

6 

Why  was  this  size  house  preferred? 

Privacy    Income    Miscellaneous    Not  Listed 

1-family        6  2  1 

2-family        3         10  1  3 

3- family  11  2 

Why  were  you  not  interested  in  a  3-family  home? 

Too  much  responsibility  8 

Did  not  want  to  be  a  landlord  7 

Did  not  see  one  they  liked  3 

Too  expensive  1 


Source;   Random  sample  interviews  with  36  BBURG  mortgagors.   For 
fuller  results  and  descriptions  see  Appendix  A. 


(4)  There  must  be  a   choice  of  types  of  home  available.   This  is 
clearly  an  advantage  BBURG  had  over  Quincy  Geneva  and  Phalanx. 
It  is  related  to  the  neighborhood  issue,  but  has  to  do  also  with 
the  individual  structure.   People  are  different  and  have  differ- 
ent tastes,  and  those  must  be  responded  to. 

(5)  Home  ownership  training  and  social  services  must  be  available. 

It  was  recognition  of  this  fact,  among  other  things,  that  prompted 
the  management  of  the  BBURG  program  to  turn  that  effort  over 
administratively  to  the  Association  for  Better  Housing,  a  more 
1  agency  at  providing  social  services. 
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(6)  Equity  Loss  (Mortgage  Default)  Insurance  must  be  included  in  the 
package  of  financing  for  a  home  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  Again,  "A  Home  Ownership  Proposal. . »"  documents  this 
well  (pp.  8-9). 

(7)  Taxes  must  be  low.  While  not  absolutely  essential  (the  BBURG 
program  did  well  without  it)  many  programs  can  be  made  to  work 
only  if  an  arrangement  is  worked  out  whereby  real  estate  taxes 
are  held  to  15%  of  anticipated  gross  rentals  or  the  equivalent. 
This  is  a  quite  typical  arrangement  for  subsidized  multi-family 
rental  developments.  The  loss  to  the  city  in  expanding  such  a 
program  would  be  minimal,  while  the  advantage  to  the  individual 
home  owner,  and,  in  fact,  the  city  itself,  is  great. 

(8)  There  must  be  a  large  supply  of  three-,  four-  and  five-bedroom  units 
available  for  ownership.   This  is  crucial.   The  Quincy  Geneva 

and  Phalanx  programs  did  not  fit  this  criteria j  BBURG  did.  All 
three  program  managers  point  to  this  factor  as  crucial  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  developments  and  others  of  the  future. 
While  the  figures  developed  earlier  indicate  that  well  over  55% 
of  the  family  units  in  the  Model  Cities  area  require  only  one- 
or  two-bedroom  homes,  it  is  clear  that  one-  and  two-person 
families  are  not  the  ones  most  interested  in  buying  homes.   These 
smaller  families  are  predominantly  quite  young  or  older,  whereas 
it  is  the  young  to  middle-aged  family  that  is  most  in  the  market 
for  ownership,  and  these  are  the  larger  families.  Hence  the 
opinions  and  experiences  of  the  program  managers  do  make  sense. 
Home  ownership  programs  must  provide  a  large  number  of  three-, 
four-  and  five-bedroom  units  for  the  owners,  while  rental  units 
in  the  same  structures  might  reasonably  be  smaller. 

(9)  The  neighborhood  must  be  pleasant  and  stable.  When  families 
take  the  step  of  owning  a  home  they  are  making  a  major  commit- 
-°nt  to  a  part  of  the  city.  They  are  choosing  a  life-style 
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with  greater  emphasis  on  stability  and  permanence.   They  do  not 
want  to  do  that  if  the  neighborhood  they  are  stepping  into  is 
marginal  in  terms  of  its  own  stability  and  permanence.   The 
other  families,  the  kinds  of  commercial  establishments,  the 
public  facilities,  all  play  a  vital  role  in  the  decision  a  family 
makes  about  home  ownership  in  any  particular  situation.  All 
program  managers  saw  this  as  crucial  —  and  only  BBURG  was  able 
to  supply  a  wide  enough  range  of  choice  that  people  could  find 
a  neighborhood  they  like. 


WHAT  THE  MCA  CAN  DO  TO  CREATE  A  HOME  OWNERSHIP  PROGRAM  THAT  WORKS 

The  question  now  becomes  'What  can  the  Model  City  Agency  do,  in  light 
of  the  suggestive  evidence  above  to  stimulate  a  successful  home  owner- 
ship program  in  the  Model  Cities  area?"  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
a  "successful"  home  ownership  program  does  not  mean  merely  raising 
the  percentage  of  owner-occupied  structures  within  the  tlodel  City 
boundaries.   The  other  half  of  the  program  must  consist  of  raising 
the  percentage  of  families  and  individuals  within  the  Model  City  area 
who  can  become  home  owners  --  even  if  that  means  their  moving  out  of 
the  area.   This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  BBURG  has  been  successful 
and  it  is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  what  we  feel  a  home  ownership 
program  must  have  --  options.   The  Model  City  Agency  serves  a  popula- 
tion and  a  geographical  area.   To  serve  the  population  in  1970  may 
mean  helping  them  leave  the  area.   To  serve  the  geographical  area 
clearly  means  trying  to  create  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  foster 
home  ownership  within  the  area,  and  the  increasing  stability,  community 
involvement  and  livability  that  come  with  that  higher  level  of  home 
ownership. 
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In  a  sentence,  the  ideal  program  for  home  ownership  should  provide 
for  rehabilitating  multi-family,  large-unit  buildings  in  strong, 
stable  neighborhoods  by  means  of  financing  which  allows  for  a  low 
down  payment,  equity  loss  insurance  and  a  special  tax  arrangement 
with  the  City,  all  combined  with  a  program  of  social  services  and 
home  ownership  training  for  the  owner. 

The  focus  on  rehabilitation  is  because  that  is  cheaper  than  new  con- 
struction, and  therefore  responds  more  to  the  needs  of  low  income 
families  and  that  is  where  the  volume  of  need  is  the  greatest,  as 
indicated  earlier.  Also,  we  found  great  mistrust  of  new  construction 
among  residents  of  the  Model  City  area.   They  question  its  quality, 
cost  and  size  of  unit.   They  feel  more  at  home  with  rehabilitated 
units.   The  rest  of  the  parameters  of  the  ideal  program  have  been 
explained  above.  A  second  priority  program  would  involve  basically 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  described  above  but  would  provide  for  new 
construction  of  a  wide  range  of  types  of  units  and  rehabilitation 
of  single-  as  well  as  multi-family  units.   This  program  xrould  serve 
middle- income  families,  as  well  as  help  to  provide  a  variety  of  options 
for  all  potential  home  owners. 

Since  the  MCA  is  not  an  operating  agency  the  question  of  strategy 
is  a  more  difficult  one.   It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  report 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed  analysis  of  which  programs  and  which 
changes  in  those  programs  will  work  for  which  families  in  the  Model 
City  area.   That  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  effort.   However,  an 
excellent  analysis  has  been  performed  by  Housing  Innovations,  Inc., 
in  both  "A  Home  Ownership  Proposal  for  the  Boston  Model  City  Area" 
(1968)  and  "Rehabilitation  Finance  Programs"  (1970).  Our  purpose 
here  is  to  use  that  analysis  in  combination  with  what  other  evidence 
--'sts  to  suggest  strategies  and  priorities  for  the  MCA-MNB. 
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Because  the  highest  priority  in  a  home  ownership  effort  (as  in  all 
housing  efforts)  is  to  serve  those  in  the  greatest  need,  we  are 
speaking  of  low  income  families,  which  means  we  are  speaking  of 
programs  which  can  operate  with  the  benefit  of  Boston  Housing 
Authority  subsidies.  There  are  two  obvious  options  in  this  case  -- 
two  programs  which  come  fairly  close  to  the  ideal  program  outlined 
above.  One  is  the  leasing  program.  When  used  as  a  tool  to  enable 
more  families  to  undertake  ownership  it  can  provide  most  of  the  con- 
ditions needed.   The  other  option  is  a  combination  of  the  acquisition- 
rehabilitation  program  and  the  Turnkey  III  sale  of  units  to  tenants. 
Both  of  these  have  the  advantage  that  they  do  not  result  in  "projects" 
which  are  identifiably  BHA  with  all  the  pitfalls  that  entails. 

But  the  problem  is  that  those  programs  have  flaxes.   Some  of  the  flaws 
are  built  into  the  programs  legislatively  or  administratively.   But 
others  are  general  flaws  built  into  the  much  larger  "system"  that 
supplies  housing  to  people  in  the  Model  City  area  and  everywhere 
else.  For  example,  an  acquisition-rehabilitation  Turnkey  III  effort 
may  work  perfectly  up  to  the  point  where  the  potential  owner  takes 
over  the  title  to  the  property.  At  that  point  he  must  begin  to  pay 
full  taxes  rather  than  continue  to  pay  the  lower  rate  of  the 
housing  authority.   In  all  likelihood  he  will  have  trouble  arranging 
for  complete  insurance  coverage,  especially  equity  loss  insurance. 
These  are  not  problems  that  originate  with  the  BHA,  the  HAA,  the 
Turnkey  III  or  Acquisition-Rehabilitation  legislation,  the  MCA,  the 
FHA  or  any  other  group  or  program.  It  is  much  more  serious  and  a 
much  more  important  kind  of  barrier  to  homeownership  for  Roxbury 
citizens.   It  is  a  flaw  in  our  housing  "system".  "Poor  people  aren't 
supposed  to  own  homes,  and  are  innately  bad  risks  and  live  in 
dangerous  parts  of  town  and  therefore  we  should  not  give  them  any 
-"ranee"  is  the  pattern  of  thinking  that  pervades  large  parts  of 
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the  housing  industry.   The  reason  we  say  that  these  problems  are  more 
important  kinds  of  barriers  is  that  they  affect  all  poor  people  who 
want  to  own  homes,  not  just  those  who  live  in  the  Model  City  area. 
If  the  MCA.  could  somehow  help  erase  these  problems,  it  would  have  an 
effect  far  beyond  the  population  and  area  of  its  central  concern. 
It  is  one  thing  to  create  special  programs  that  solve  certain  problems. 
It  is  a  far  better  thing  to  erase  those  problems  so  that  special 
programs  are  not  needed  to  deal  with  them. 

The  best  strategy,  then,  for  the  MCA,  given  its  limitations  and  real 
strengths,  is  to  focus  rather  narrowly  on  one  or  two  efforts  to  spur 
home  ownership  and  in  the  context  of  those  efforts  attempt  to  make 
permanent,  all-encompassing  changes  in  the  housing  system  as  it  works 
in  the  Boston  area. 

The  most  crucial  problems  within  the  "system"  of  housing  production 
in  the  Boston  area  can  be  summarized  as  follows  (with  credit  in  part 
to  "A  Home  Ovmership  Proposal...")? 

(1)  Down  payment  requirements  are  too  high  and  borrowing  of  down 
payments  is  not  allowed. 

(2)  HAA  subsidies  are  available  only  to  renters,  not  owners. 

(3)  The  FAIR  plan  covers  fire  and  disaster  insuracne,  but  the 
inability  of  poor  families  to  acquire  theft  insurance  and  mort- 
gage default  insurance  are  serious  problems. 

(4)  The  maximum  mortgage  levels  for  many  FHA  programs  are  too  low, 
especially  for  multi-family  units  which  are  essential  for  low 
and  middle  income  families. 

(5)  Interest  rates  are  too  high. 

(6)  Certain  programs  work  only  at  the  discretion  of  banks  in  the 
area.   Boston  has  not  had  a  chance  to  see  whether  Section  235 
will  work  because  banks  will  not  take  the  mortgages.   (A  recent 

1  '35  application  may  have  changed  this.) 
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(7)  Certain  programs  (notably  235)  have  formulas  for  subsidies  that 
do  not  include  items  of  major  consequence  in  this  part  of  the 
nation  --  heat  and  maintenance. 

(8)  A  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  blatant  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  class  pervades  the  housing  economy  and  denies  minority 
groups  their  equal  opprotunities  to  own  homes. 

(9)  Real  estate  taxes  are  too  high  for  low- income  home  oxmers. 

Several  of  the  problems  are  taken  care  of  by  existing  arrangements  in 
the  programs  we  suggest.  An  Acquisition/Rehabilitation/Turnkey  III 
program  avoids  or  can  avoid  the  down  payment  problem,  and  the  tax 
problem  and  the  interest  rate  problem,  for  example,  but  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  mortgage  default  insurance  or  the  problem  of  RAA 
subsidies  only  being  available  to  renters.  We  think  it  essential  that 
these  broader  issues  be  part  of  the  goals  of  the  Model  City  program 
as  it  attempts  to  spur  home  ownership.   In  four  more  years,  when  the 
Model  Cities  Program  disappears,  the  changes  in  the  system  that  it  has 
achieved  will  be  of  far  greater  significance  than  the  number  of  new 
home  owners  it  has  aided. 


• 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  foregoing  analysis  and  reasoning,  we  will  make  several 
recommendations  for  action  the  Model  City  program  can  undertake  to  s"ur. 
home-ownership .  At  this  point  we  must  refer  again  to  "A  Home-Ownership 
Proposal  for  the  Boston  Model  Cities  Area".   Published  in  the  summer 
of  1968,  it  was  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  of  home-ownership 
which  we  found  helpful  in  our  own  analysis-  We  are  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  its  salient  points c   That  report  made  26  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  action*   In  the  last  2  years  some  of  those  have  been  executed, 
others  have  not.   This  study,  itself,  for  escample  was  recommendation  9 
of  that  list.  We  will  re-recommend  some  of  the  specific  steps  suggested 
by  that  report  and  urge  strongly  that  they  be  carried  out. 
1.   Cooperate  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  on  an  Acquisition  and 
Rehabilitation  Program.   Identify  2,    or  at  most,  3  areas  within 
the  Model  City  boundary  where  an  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
program  can  take  place.   The  areas  should  be  fairly  large  —  a  minimum 
of  10  blocks  —  and  should  be  areas  of  low  quality  housing  which  is 
still  capable  of  being  rehabilitated.   They  should  be  areas  of  low 
home-ownership  proportions.   The  structures  in  the  area  should  be 
predominantly  three-family  homes.   The  goal  is  to  acquire  a  minimum 
of  757o  of  the  absentee-owned  properties.   The  BHA  can  attain  this 
through  the  use  of  its  eminent  domain  powers. 

The  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  cost  limits  are  the  same  as 

those  for  new  construction.   In  Boston  that  is  presently  $4200/room„ 

This  amounts  to  the  following  limits  per  unit  size: 

1BR  14,700 

2BR  18,900 

3BR  23,100 

4BR  27,300 

5BR  31,500 

35,700 
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Even  if  one  assumes  $10,000/unit  rehabilitation  costs,  which  is 
pessimistic 3  the  funds  in  the  program  are  more  than  adequate.   For 
example  a  3-decker  containing  3-2  bedroom  apartments  would  presumably 
cost  $30,000  to  rehabilitate.   That  still  leaves  $26,700  out  of  a 
total  allowable  cost  of  $56,700  for  purchasing  the  buildings.   The 
data  from  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau  clearly  reveals  that  a  pur- 
chase purse  of  $8900/unit  for  3-family  houses  is  more  than  adequate 
in  any  section  of  the  Model  City  area, 

One  other  problem  remains  in  the  selection  of  areas  for  such  a 
program.   That  is  the  configuration  of  the  structure.  All  three 
programs  managers  have  cited  the  need  for  3,  4  and  5-bedroom  units 
for  owners  in  Roxbury.  Yet  the  Quincy-Geneva  program  just  did  not 
find  that  many  structures  of  the  2,  3  and  4-family  type  that  contained 
large  units.   It  will  surely  prove  fruitless  to  mount  a  large  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation  program  or  any  other  kind  of  home- 
ownership  effort  focussing  on  2-bedroom  units.   This  may  imply 
conversions.  That  is,  apartments  will  have  to  be  split  up  to 
make  larger  units  for  the  owners  of  multi-family  dwellings. 

Notionally,  this  is  not  a  problem.   In  a  small  standard  3-decker, 
2  rooms  from  the  second  floor  can  be  added  to  the  owner's  ground 
floor  apartment,  for  example,  with  a  modest  rehabilitation  effort. 
This  leaves  6  more  rooms  to  be  rented.   There  are  several  alternatives, 
la.  Create  one  other  large  apartment.   This  minimizes  the  management 
problem,  but  lox^ers  the  income  for  the  owner.   BHA  subsidies  for  4- 
bedroom  apartments  average  $195  and  can  go  as  high  as  $210.  That  means 
a  gross  income  of  $265-$290  (assuming  $70-$80  is  the  range  a  tenant 
can  afford)  which  will  just  barely  provide  enough  for  the  owner  to 
carry  the  costs. 
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2a.   Create  two  other  apartments,  one  standard  two-bedroom  and  one 
efficiency.   This  has  the  advantage  of  aiming  more  directly  at  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Model  City  area.   There  are  many  individuals 
and  families  who  need  one  and  two-bedroom  apartments,  but  these  are 
predominantly  young  or  old  families  who  prefer  to  rent.   The  families 
that  need  3  and  4  and  more  bedrooms  are  at  life  stages  where  they 
want  to  buy.   Therefore,  to  create  one  one-  and  one  two-bedroom 
rental  unit  for  every  4-bedroom  ownership  unit  seems  to  make  good 
sense.  The  combined  subsidy  on  two  such  units  would  be  approximately 
$250.   In  one  sense  this  makes  for  a  more  complicated  management  si- 
tuation since  there  are  two  units.   On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants 
will  not  include  many  children  and  in  that  sense  may  be  easier  on 
the  building.   The  finances  work  out  very  favorably  in  this  alternative. 

3a.  A  third  option  would  be  to  create  3  other  units.   The  management 
situation  becomes  quite  difficult  here,  and  there  is  a  need  to  add 
a  bathroom.   This  option  probably  is  a  valid  alternative  only  in 
the  case  of  larger  units  within  a  3-family  structure. 

These  options  relate  mainly  to  three-decker  frame  houses.  The  three  story 
brick  homes  are  often  row  houses  which  makes  the  conversion  problem 
even  simpler,  since  party  walls  can  be  broken  through  on  the  same  floor. 

2.  The  MCA  should  provide  the  BHA  with  a  staff  person  whose  sole  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  an  acquisition-rehabilitation  program. work  in 
the  selected  areas.  He  should  use  not  only  Federal  funds  but  also 
Massachusetts  Chapter  705  monies.  His  job  is  to  acquire  at  least 
757»  of  the  absentee-owned  structures,  supervise  their  rehabilitation, 
coordinate  tenant  selection  and  social  service  provision,  and  oversee 
the  transfer  of  mortgages  from  the  BHA  to  individual  owners  after  a 
'  -•*  of  tenancy. 
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3.  Because  the  owners  of  these  homes  will  need  a  full  package  of 
insurance,  especially  equity  loss  insurance,  the  MCA  should  draft 
legislation  extending  the  FAIR  plan  to  the  full  range  of  insurance 
needs.   It  is,  in  fact,  even  more  crucial  for  a  low  income  family 
to  have  mortgage  default  insurance,  and  if  a  company  is  to  write 
any  insurance  in  the  state,  it  should  be  required  to  write  "higher 
risk"  policies  also. 

4.  The  MCA  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  a  block  of  leases 
from  the  BHA  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  building  home-ownership.   The 
focus  might  be  on  the  State  Chapter  707  leasing  program  since  its 
restrictions  are  less  severe.  There  are  administrative  tie-ups  and 
the  MCA  should  either  make  a  person  available  to  the  BHA  to  undertake 
that  processing  or,  more  preferably,  assist  the  BHA  in  preparing  the 
case  for  changing  those  procedures.   Once  obtained,  the  leases  should 
be  administered  by  the  MCA  and  used  to  implement  home-ownership  efforts. 
For  the  particular  mortgage  program  best  used  in  conjunction  with 
these  leases,  we  refer  you  to  "A  Home-Ownership  Proposal..."  and 

the  more  recent  "Rehabilitation  Finance  Program". 
This  program  is  one  that  might  be  helpful  in  assisting  Model  City 
residents  who  wish  to  move  outside  the  Model  City  boundaries.   The 
jurisdiction  of  the  MCA  for  signing  leases  should  extend  to  the 
boundaries  of  Boston  so  that  they  can  assist  Model  City  residents 
with  a  maximum  of  flexibility. 

5.  Very  low  down  payments  must  be  made  a  reality.   "A  Home-Ownership 
Proposal..."  makes  an  excellent  argument  for  the  minimal  downpayments 
in  the  case  of  low  and  middle-income  families  (pp.  15-18).   Financial 
institutions  and  government  agencies  must  be  convinced  of  this. 
Research  personnel  from  MCA  should  document  the  comparative  rates 

c-"lt  and  slow  payments  among  families  which  have  paid 
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conventional  25-357»  downpayments  and  closing  costs  and  those  who 
have  paid  little  or  nothing  in  those  categories „  While  there  may 
not  be  enough  evidence  to  do  such  a  study  for  low-income  Boston 
area  families,  certainly  a  study  of  middle-income  BBURG  families 
compared  to  middle-income  conventional  mortgage  families  should  be 
possible.   Perhaps  data  from  other  areas  is  available.   This  case 
should  be  presented  to  banks,  the  FHA,  HUD  and  other  responsible 
parties  in  an  effort  to  have  downpayments  waived  or  reduced  for 
low  and  middle- income  families.   This  one  factor  is  such  a  stumbling 
block  that  it  alone  keeps  many  families  from  owning.   If  reduced 
downpayments  are  fought  for  in  the  context  of  a  specific  program, 
such  as  the  non-BHA  rehabilitation  or  new  construction  programs 
suggested  below  it  may  have  a  better  chance  of  success. 

Short  of  reducing  downpayments,  a  relaxation  of  restrictions  against 
borrrowing  downpayment  money  should  be  aimed  for.   If  this  less  sig- 
nificant goal  can  be  attained,  a  downpayment  loan  fund  should  be 
established.   This  might  be  operated  through  Unity  Bank  if  new 
deposits  are  placed  there  by  the  MCA.  Alternatively  MCA  may  be 
able  to  attract  pension  fund  or  insurance  investment  to  a  down- 
payment  loan  fund  or  a  blocked-deposits-in-lieu-of-downpayment 
program.   Similar  efforts  in  the  Quincy-Geneva  program  have  met 
with  some  success. 

Real  estate  taxes  should  be  reduced  for  low- income  homeowners.   The 
analysis  of  "A  Home  Owner-ship  Proposal..."  indicates  that  a  tax 
level  of  roughly  15%  of  gross  rental  can  be  the  difference  in  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  a  mortgage  financing  package.   This  is  a  typical 
arrangement  for  subsidized  housing  of  rental  type  and  the  MCA  should 
do  everything  possible  to  make  such  arrangements  available  to  low- 
^ome-owners.   Compilation  of  data  showing  how  few  dollars 
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the  City  is  foregoing  in  exchange  for  more  stable  and  permanent 
neighborhoods  might  be  persuasive  on  behalf  of  legislation  that 
allows  tax  concessions  for  low- income  home-owners  on  the  same 
model  as  those  given  to  industry. 

7 „   Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  efforts,  a  case  should  be  made  to  FHA 
to  convince  them  to  increase  their  maximum  mortgage  amounts .   It 
is  particularly  troublesome  that  maximum  mortgages  under  Section  203(b) 
for  3-family  houses  are  $35,750,  the  same  as  for  2-family  houses. 
Calculations  reveal  that  lox<r- income  families  can  actually  afford  to 
carry  a  larger  mortgage  than  this  if  both  rental  units  are  leased 
to  the  BHA.  All  this  means  that,  paradoxically,  mortgage  limits 
may  keep  a  poor  family  from  buying  the  only  kind  of  house  they  can 
really  afford.   Legislation  should  be  prepared  to  raise  these  limits. 

8.  MCA  should  pull  together  and  coordinate  all  the  efforts  at  provisions 
of  social  services  and  home- owner ship  training  in  the  Model  City  area. 
Where  there  is  overlapping,  inefficient  efforts  should  be  eliminated. 
Where  there  are  gaps,  new  services  should  be  encouraged  or  provided 
by  MCA.  This  aspect  of  the  ideal  condition  for  home-ownership  cannot 
be  overstressed.   It  is  realistically  true  that  families  or  individuals 
who  have  never  owned  a  house  before  will  require  help  in  budgeting 
management,  and  maintenance  except  in  unusual  circumstances.   They 
may  also  benefit  from  job  training,  day  care  centers,  high  school 
equivalency  courses  and  other  such  services.  The  MCA  should  build 
into  its  staff  a  coordinator  of  home-owner  services  who  can  oversee 
and  coordinate  these  programs.   It  is  tough,  hard  work,  but  it  must 
be  done. 

°>.  The  MCA  should  prepare  a  case  to  persuade  the  Massachusetts  State 

■°nt  of  Public  Welfare  that  families  should  be  allowed  to  use 
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welfare  assistance  to  purchase  homes.   On  an  interim  or  demonstration 
basis,  the  MCA  should  offer  to  hire  caseworkers  for  the  DPW  to  handle 
the  caseload  of  Model  City  area  welfare  families  who  want  to  buy 
homes.   This  trade-off (reduction  in  caseload  for  liberalized  expense 
categories) might  allow  the  MCA  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  their 
approach  for  the  DPW  and  the  legislature.   It  is  pure  and  simple 
class  bias  which  argues  that  poor  families  on  welfare  should  not 
be  allowed  to  own  homes.   That  bias  must  be  fought,  and  there  is 
no  better  challenger  than  the  MCA. 

10.   The  MCA  should  work  both  on  and  with  the  banks  in  the  area  to  loosen 
up  their  concept  of  what  are  safe  and  reasonable  mortgages  and  their 
attitude  and  ability  to  handle  admittedly  "higher  risk  loans".   Part 
of  the  banks*  reluctance  to  service  certain  loans  is  based  on  regu- 
lations they  are  governed  by.   Part  of  it  has  to  do  with  their  own 
internal  regulations.   Therefore  MCA  efforts  should  focus  first  on 
convincing  the  banks  to  accept  their  role  in  helping  to  improve  the 
community  by  making  it  possible  for  a  broader  range  of  families  to 
get  loans.  Then  the  banks  and  the  MCA  can  join  together  in  getting 
restrictive  regulations  lifted  from  the  banks.   If  the  lending  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  won  over  then  legislation  based  on  the  FAIR 
plan  concept  must  be  introduced.   This  would  force  banks  to  make 
loans  to  lower-income  families  if  they  wish  to  carry  out  other 
kinds  of  profitable  business.   The  BBURG  plan  is  an  excellent  model 
of  a  volunteer  effort  in  this  regard.   But  the  time  may  have  to  come 
to  insist  that  all  banks  make  such  an  effort.   (Needless  to  say,  the 
MCA  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  take  such  steps  if  its  own 
money  was  deposited  in  the  community-based  institution  such  as 
Unity  Bank.) 
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One  of  the  specific  programs  that  might  be  aimed  at  along  these 
lines  includes  a  guaranteed  secondary  mortgage  market.  The  new 
mortgage-backed  security  program  established  by  HUD  is  obviously 
a  helpful  tool  in  such  a  plan. 

11.   In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program  suggested  above,  there  are 
situations  where  the  construction  of  new  homes  should  be  undertaken. 
We  suggest  this  be  done  primarily  in  the  new  Urban  Renewal  areas. 
A  second  choice  would  be  adjacent  to  the  identified  rehabilitation 
areas.   In  keeping  with  the  general  strategy  for  home-ownership, 
this  new  construction  must  cover  enough  of  a  neighborhood  that  it 
can  create  its  own  healthy  stable  atmosphere. 

Cost  will  be  a  problem.   Urban  Renewal  write-downs  will  help.  T\Te 
also  suggest  the  use  of  industrialised  housing  as  a  cost-saving 
technique.   Proposals  from  firms  that  market  a  housing  system  should 
be  solicited  at  an  early  date. 

The  best  source  of  money  for  such  a  new  construction  effort  is  MHFA. 
Interest  rates  are  high  but  more  than  offsetting  savings  can  be  at- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  speed  with  which  applications  are  processed. 
MCA  should  prepare  an  application  for  a  block  of  funds  from  MHFA 
which  will  assure  it  of  enough  financing  to  carry  out  a  significant 
new  construction  program. 

The  units  built  under  this  program  should  respond  to  the  needs  of 
potential  home-owners.  A  majority  should  be  2  and  3-family  homes, 
though  some  l's  and  4's  are  also  appropriate.  Units  for  the  owner 
should  be  predominantly  3,  4  and  5  bedrooms,  though  the  rental  units 
may  appropriately  be  smaller. 
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The  new  construction  effort  may  provide  a  test  case  for  the  kinds 
of  system  changes  we  have  suggested  elsewhere.   It  may  be  possible 
to  get  MHFA  to  agree  to  a  very  low  downpayment  or  to  arrange  with 
the  city  for  a  tax  concession.   Then  the  program  can  be  watched  and 
the  more  conservative  lending  institutions  can  be  shown  that  such 
"innovations"  can  result  in  very  healthy,  "safe"  mortgages. 

12.   Cooperative  and  condominium  efforts  by  groups  in  the  Model  City  area 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  MCA.   Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  support  these  forms  of  ownership.   In  part  this  means  convincing 
banks  to  finance  these  kinds  of  programs.   In  part  it  means  carrying 
out  an  education  program  to  explain  these  concepts  to  citizens  in 
the  Model  City  area.   The  establishment  of  a  coop  buying  and  mainte- 
nance corporation  to  serve  coops  in  the  area  may  be  a  vital  tool  in 
enabling  collective  forms  of  ownership  to  work. 

We  believe  coops  and  condominiums  are  good  forms  of  ownership  and  should 
be  pushedj  perhaps  by  a  special  staff  member  of  the  MCA.  However, 
they  are  unusual  forms  of  dwelling  and,  as  such,  are  likely  to  re- 
quire more  time  for  the  ultimate  number  of  families  housed  than  the 
other  programs  we  have  suggested  above.  Therefore,  with  limited 
resources  and  limited  time,  we  suggest  that  this  not  be  the  central 
focus  of  activity,  but  that  it  be  encouraged  and  aided  wherever  possible. 


XJe  have  suggested  3  foci  of  attention  for  MCA  home-ownership.   In  priority 
ranking  they  are: 

1.  An  acquisition  rehabilitation  program  operated  on 
a   Turnkey  III  basis  by  the  BHA, 

2.  Increased  use  of  BKA  leases  as  a  tool  to  spur  and  enable 

ownership. 
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3„  A  new  construction  program,  using  MHFA  money  to  provide  a 
variety  of  types  of  homes » 

In  addition,  the  system  that  produces  homes  for  ownership  must  be  shaken- 
up  and  changed.  The  MCA  should  give  major  attention  to  these  matters 
in  the  course  of  pursuing  the  specific  programs  suggested.  We  repeat 
again  that  the  changes  in  the  system  may  be  the  most  important  conse- 
quences of  all  home-ownership  efforts  by  the  MCA« 
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Residential  Property  Salec 
and  Housing  Submarkets 


As  part  of  the  study  of  housing  market  activity,  data  on  residential 
property  sales  in  the  Model  City  area  were  assembled  and  analyzed. 
The  analysis  had  three  purposes: 

(1)  to  determine  if  there  were  "submarkets"  within  the  overall  housing 
market  that  would  affect  housing  development; 

(2)  to  determine  if  there  were  differences  between  sub-areas  in  the 
Model  City  area  with  respect  to  sales  price;  and 

(3)  to  determine  if  an  "average"  or  "typical"  sales  price  for  either 
kinds  of  property  or  sub-areas,  or  both,  could  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  current  sales. 

"Submarket"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  set  of  housing  units  and  of 
people  who  use  them  which  can  logically  be  separated  from  other  units 
and  people.   In  a  theoretically  pure  case,  one  submarket  is  unaffected 
by  another  —  that  is,  a  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  units 
or  of  the  people  in  one  submarket  does  not  affect  the  other.  Obviously, 
there  are  virtually  no  situations  that  clear-cut  in  reality,  but  there; 
are  situations  that  resemble  the  pure  model.   Black  households  are 
part  of  a  submarket  because  large  parts  of  the  housing  stock  are  closed 
to  them  by  racial  discrimination.  A  drop  in  rents  as  a  result  of  a 
high  vacancy  rate  does  not  lead  to  use  of  those  units  by  lower- income 
black  families.  Units  available  for  sale  as  opposed  to  those  for  rent 
are  submarkets,  because  renters  often  do  not  have  access  to  mortgage 
financing  even  if  units  are  for  sale,  and  owners  will  not  leave  their 
«-o  rent  simply  because  units  that  are  larger  or  less  expensive 
Submarkets  are  sometimes  defined  by  income  levels; 
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a  low-income  family  with  a  limited  amount  to  pay  for  housing  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  availability  of  units  at  a  higher  cost,  even  if 
they  are  across  the  street. 

Information  on  sales  prices  is  one 'indicator  of  submarkets  defined  by 
the  cost  of  property  and  the  sizes  of  buildings,   i  and  2-unit  structures 
are  most  predominantly  occupied  --  in  most  situations  --  by  resident 
owners  who  rent  space  as  a  side  effect  of  their  owning  and  occupying 
their  own  space.'  That  is,  an  owner  rents  half  of  a  2-family  house  in 
order  to  help  pay  his  mortgage,  rather  than  as  an  income-producing 
investment.   In  most  cases,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he 
might  have  preferred  to  own  a  single-family  unit,  if  one  had  been 
available  at  a  cost  he  could  afford,  and  so  1  and  2-family  houses  are 
alternative  choices  to  him.  Almost  5,000  of  the  15,400  units  in  the 
Model  City  area  are  in  buildings  of  that  size  —  1,762  single-family 
homes,  and  1,582  2-family  homes  --  and  so  they  account  for  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  Model  City  housing  market.   Since  only  2,700  of  the 
area's  households  own  the  units  they  live  in,  and  some  of  them  own 
3-unit  or  larger  buildings,  not  all  of  the  l's  and  2's  fit  the  normal 
pattern. 

3-unit  buildings  (as  well  as  4  to  6-unit  structures,  but  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent)  are  a  kind  of  "transitional"  category  somewhat  harder  to 
define.   Some  are  owned  by  the  same  kind  of  owners  who  could  afford  to 
and  might  prefer  to  live  in  singles  or  duplexes  if  everything  else  were 
equal  —  but  it  is  not.   They  may  buy  a  3-unit  building  since  the  amount 
of  rent  for  each  of  the  two  rental  units  is  not  much  lower  than  for  the 
rental  unit  in  a  2-family  house  (if  it  is  any  lower),  and  so  they  have 
more  income  to  offset  mortgage  costs.   If  things  work  out  well,  their 
-rm  housing  costs  (whatever  is  left  for  them  to  pay  after  rent  has  been 
•*"<>age,  insurance,  taxes  and  operating  expenses)  may  be  even 
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lower  than  they  would  have  been  in  a  2-unit  building .   In  return  for 
that  advantage,  they  assume  the  responsibilities  of  managing  the  larger 
building  —  the  extra  work  and  expense. .of  maintaining  two  rental  units 
instead  of  one,  the  greater  risk  that  one  of  the  two  may  be  vacant,  etc.  -- 
and  sometimes,  obviously,  the  gamble  does  not  pay  off.   Still,  their 
original  motivation  is  to  own  their  own  home  --  to  provide  housing 
primarily  for  themselves,  and  to  provide  it  for  others  only  incidentally 
as  the  means  to  that  end.   For  some  families  whose  own  incomes  are 
limited,  that  kind  of  building  is  their  only  choice  rather  than  an  al- 
ternative choice  to  1  or  2-unit  houses,  since  they  can  only  afford  to 
buy  if  they  have  2  rental  units  to  supplement  their  income. 

3-unit  buildings  also  can  be,  and.  are,  used  as  investment  properties. 
In  those  cases,  the  purpose  of  the  owner  is  to  make  a  return  by  renting. 
In  the  pure  economic  sense,  his  interest  is  in  making  a  maximum  return, 
and  he  charges  as  much  as  he  can  without  risking  having  his  units  vacant 
because  they  are  too  expensive  in  comparison  to  alternative  units  that 
can  be  rented.   In  reality,  rents  vary  because  of  differing  conditions 
as  well  as  different  motives  or  different  strategies  on  the  part  of  owners. 
Some  rents  in  3-unit  buildings  are  higher  because  the  buildings  were  in 
worse  condition  when  bought,  and  repairs  and  maintenance  expenses  are 
higher.   Some  rents  are  lower  because  the  owner  decides  that  a  long-term 
tenant  or  at  least  constantly  filled  units  are  a  better  bet  than  trying 
to  make  more  in  the  short  run  by  raising  rents,  but  risk  overpricing 
his  units.   Rents  also  differ  because  some  owners  bought  property  long 
ago  when  prices  and  interest  rstes  were  lower;  or- because  some  owners 
consider  the  property  a  long-term  investment  and  are  willing  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  return  over  the  long  run,  while  others  buy  for  a  short 
period  and  want  to  make  as  much  as  possible  more  quickly.   In  reality, 
"«  the  two  kinds  of  owners  are  not  that  simply  classified.   Some  owner- 

*■  "extra"  units  originally  to  help  support  their  own  mortgage, 
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but  as  rents  in  comparable  buildings  increase,  decide  they  can  charge 
more  for  their  units  —  beyond  what  they  "need"  to  break-even. 

Most  buildings  with  4-6  or  more  units  are  typically  investment  properties, 
with  resident  owners  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.   They  are  more 
expensive  to  buy,  even  if  price  per  unit  is  lower,  and  so  fewer  buyers 
have  them  as  an  option. 

Analyzing  the  Model  City  housing  market  in  terms  of  these  distinctions, 
on  the  basis  of  sales  price  data,  is  more  complicated  than  for  other  kinds 
of  areas,  where  conditions  are  more  standardized.  First,  differences 
between  sub-areas  should  be  expected,  on  the  basis  of  other  information 
about  people  and  housing  in  the  area.   2-family  houses  in  the  same  condi- 
tion might  sell  for  very  different  prices  in  one  neighborhood  than  in 
another.  That  in  itself  is  not  unusual \   all  cities  have  different  kinds 
of  neighborhoods,  the  differences  between  which  affect  property  values. 
It  does  mean  that  the  analysis  must  be  on  a  sub-area  basis  rather  than 
for  the  area  as  a  whole,  to  be  most  meaningful.   Second,  the  Model  City 
area  housing  stock  has  been  developed  over  time,  and  in  a  relatively 
irregular  pattern.  That  means  that  while  some  neighborhoods  are  more 
characterized  by  large  apartment  buildings  and  others  have  more  1  and 
2-unit  buildings,  there  is  considerable  diversity  within  neighborhoods. 
Buildings  of  different  sizes  and  ages  are  mixed  from  one  block  to  another, 
and  even  on  the  same  street  3-deckers  are  next  to  larger  buildings  on  one 
side  and  smaller  buildings  on  the  other.   Because  the  area  is  old,  it 
has  also  been  used  by  successive  waves  of  people  moving  through,  and  the 
condition  of  the  housing  has  been  left  in  a  diverse  pattern.  Two  buildings 
the  same  size,  age  and  type  on  the  same  street  are  often  very  different 
in  condition  (and  cost),  depending  on  their  past  history  as  well  as  their 
•"Tit  use.  All  of  these  factors  mean  that  a  pattern  of  sales  prices 

^p  distributed  at  random,  according  to  no  particular  order  -- 
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but  which  are  really  the  result  of  a  complex  series  of  events  difficult 
to  detect  on  the  surface  --  would  not  be  surprising.  The  complexity  of 
the  situation  also  means  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
happen  --  what  the  sales  price  of  a  property  of  a  given  size  will  be  -- 
on  the  basis  of  "averages"  or  on  what  has  happened.  With  that  in  mind, 
the  pattern  can  be  examined  and  interpreted. 


Table  23:   Per-unit  sales  price  of  buildings  by  number  of  units  in 

buildings,  Model  City  area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 


Size  of  Bui 

I  ding 

-  Total 

1 

2 

3 

4-6 

7+ 

%   of  all 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Units 

Units 

Buildings 

Under  $1000 

0 

3 

7 

9 

22 

5 

$1000-$1999 

2 

10 

25 

23 

36 

16 

$2000-$2999 

5 

10 

13 

26 

7 

11 

$3000-$3999 

5 

10 

15 

26 

7 

12 

$4000-$4999 

10 

17 

14 

9 

7 

14 

$5000-$5999 

12 

10 

16 

7 

7 

13 

$6000-$6999 

9 

13 

6 

0 

7 

8 

$7000-$7999 

12 

12 

2 

0 

0 

7 

$8000-$8999 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

$9000-$9999 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2     \ 

$10,000+ 

30 

4 

1 

0 

7 

8 

Table  23  above  shows  that,  in  general,  per-unit  cost  decreases  as  the 
size  of  the  building  becomes  larger.   1  and  2-family  houses  in  the  areas 
as  a  whole  are  comparable  in  price,  with  prices  per  unit  tending  to 
peak  between  $4000  and  $8000.   The  departures  from  this  tendency  are 
explained  by  variations  among  sub-areas,  described  in  Table  24  on  s. 

"""wing  page.  There  is  also  a  significant  group  of  single-family  houses 
-■■'oes  above  $10,000  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  sub-area 
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differences,  but  rather  suggests  a  segment  of  the  1  and  2-family  house 
submarket  for  which  the  two  kinds  of  buildings  are  not  alternative  choices <> 
Families  who  want  single-family  houses  badly  enough  (and  can  afford  them) 
that  is,  pay  a  premium  for  the  best  ones  no  matter  where  they  are,  relative 
to  prices  for  that  kind  of  property  in  the  area  as  a  whole. 

3-unit  buildings  are  lower  in  per-unit  sales  price,  with  half  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  $2000-$4000  range,  and  another  third  of  them  below  $2000 .  Build- 
ings with  4  units  or  more  (of  which  relatively  few  are  reflected  in  the 
sales  data,  especially  of  buildings  with  more  than  6  units)  sell  for  the 
lowest  per-unit  price  —  although  4-6  unit  buildings  are  comparable  to 
3-unit  structures.   That  suggests  that  the  two  categories  are  traded 
among  the  same  kinds  of  buyers,  and  undoubtedly  most  are  sold  as  revenue- 
providing  properties  rather  than  for  resident  ownership.   3-family  houses 
especially  form  the  bulk  of  the  market  typified  by  ownership  by  white 
former  residents  of  the  area  who  have  moved  as  the  black  population  has 
increased,  but  retained  property  holdings.   Traditionally,  this  market 
has  been  characterized  by  many  owners  each  owning  one  or  a  few  buildings. 
More  recently,  however,  larger  owners  who  buy  for  investment  have  reportedly 
been  moving  more  heavily  into  the  3- decker  market  (some  have  been  in  for 
some  time).  The  similarity  in  the  sales  prices  as  between  3  and  4-6  unit 
buildings  —  since  a  layer  differential  would  normally  be  expected  in  a 
market  where  3-deckers  are  primarily  resident-owned  or  controlled  by  small 
owners  --  tends  to  support  that  conclusion. 

The  figures  shown  in  Table  23  presumably  represent  a  fairly  good  sample 
of  buildings  by  size  categories,  and  so  conclusions  drawn  from  them  should 
be  fairly  reliable.   The  proportions  of  units  sold,  by  size,  corresponds 
closely  to  the  actual  mix  of  building  sizes  in  the  Model  City  area. 
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Table  24:   Per-unit  sales  price  by  sub-area,  Model  City  area  (1968-70), 
in  percent  of  sales 


Under  $1000 

$1000-1999 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999 

$6000-6999 

$7000-7999 

$8000-8999 

$9000-9999 

$10,000+ 


Sub-Areas 

1        2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0       11 

4 

6 

9 

1 

14       24 

13 

17 

20 

7 

10       11 

17 

14 

8 

7 

11       16 

12 

10 

12 

12 

10       12 

20 

17 

12 

10 

16        6 

10 

7 

11 

28 

11         8 

10 

4 

6 

12 

8         1 

2 

8 

10 

10 

4        5 

4 

2 

3 

10 

2         0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

14        6 

6 

11 

8 

2 

Table  24  above  describes  the  patterns  of  sales  prices,  irrespective  of 
size,  in  the  sub-areas  of  the  Model  City  area.   Not  surprisingly,  prices 
tend  to  be  higher  in  Sub-Area  1  and  Sub-Area  6  —  which  have  a  somewhat 
higher  income  level  than  other  neighborhoods,  and  reportedly  higher  rates 
of  homeownership  and  better  condition  in  owner-occupied  houses.   The  other 
sub-areas  have  lower  sales  prices,  with  few  differences  between  them 
when  size  of  buildings  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 


Table  25:  Per-unit  sale  prices  for  1-unit  buildings,  by  sub-area, 
Model  City  Area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 

Sub-Areas 
12        3        4         5 


Under  $1000 

$1000-1999 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999 

$6000-6999 

$7000-7999 

$8000-8999 

$9000-9999 

$10,000+ 


11 


11 


78 


14 
14 
20 
6 
20 

20 


13 
10 

10 

17 

13 

7 

7 

7 

16 


4 

4 

4 

10 

14 

5 

19 

4 

10 

26 


14 
6 

14 

14 

6 

46 


33 

33 
33 
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Table  26;   Per-unit  sale  prices  for  2-unit  buildings,  by  sub-area. 
Model  City  Area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 


Under  $1000 

$1000-1999 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999 

$6000-6999 

$7000-7999 

$8000-8999 

$9000-9999 

$10,000+ 


Sub -Areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

_ 

8 

_ 

3 

7 

- 

9 

8 

17 

22 

3 

3 

9 

11 

11 

17 

10 

- 

9 

20 

17 

10 

3 

- 

- 

15 

28 

39 

10 

14 

28 

11 

5 

3 

17 

- 

13 

15 

17 

7 

17 

10 

9 

- 

- 

- 

23 

35 

13 

4 

5 

- 

7 

32 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

8 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Table  27;   Per-unit  sale  prices  for  3-unit  buildings,  by  sub-area, 
Model  City  Area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 


Under  $1000 

$1000-1999 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999 

$6000-6999 

$7000-7999 

$8000-8999 

$9000-9999 

$10,000+ 


Sub -Areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

15 

8 

12 

11 

2 

15 

45 

19 

35 

33 

6 

15 

15 

27 

23 

7 

3 

18 

15 

11 

14 

17 

14 

18 

10 

27 

16 

11 

10 

11 

_ 

4 

- 

11 

49 

11 

- 

4 

- 

- 

16 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 
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Table  28;   Per-unit  sale  prices  for  4-6  unit  buildings,  by  sub-area. 
Model  City  Area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 

Sub-Areas 


Under  $1000 

$1000-1999  50 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999  -      100 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999  50        -        -        -        -       11 

$6000-6999 

$7000-7999  -.__-_ 

$8000-8999  --_.-_ 

$9000-9999  --_-__ 

$10,000+  -_--__ 


Table  29:   Per-unit  sale  prices  for  7+-unit  buildings,  by  sub-areas, 
Model  City  Area  (1968-70),  in  percent  of  sales 


- 

33 

10 

- 

49 

- 

20 

.22 

17 

33 

20 

44 

17 

33 

30 

22 

17 

- 

20 

- 

Sub- 

■Areas 

1 

2 

_ 

50 

66 

50 

33 

_ 

66 

- 

- 

25 

- 

25 

- 

25 

Under  $1000  -       50       50 

$1000-1999 

$2000-2999 

$3000-3999 

$4000-4999 

$5000-5999  50 

$6000-6999  33 

$7000-7999  ----_. 

$8000-8999  -____„ 

$9000-9999  --___. 

$10,000+  25 
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Tables  25  through  29  clarify  the  differences  among  sub-areas  by  differen- 
tiating among  buildings  by  size.   The  generally  higher  prices  in  Sub-Areas  1 
and  6  are  still  reflected  throughout  all  categories  of  size.   Potential  new 
ownership  buildings  --  3-unit  structures  --  tend  to  sell  for  higher  prices 
in  Sub-Areas  3  and  4  than  in  Sub-Areas  2  and  5,  however.  That  is  even 
more  true  in  Sub-Area  3  than  in  4.   That  suggests  that  ownership  of  prop- 
erties there  carries  a  higher  value  --  that  more  buyers  want  to  own  and 
live  in  houses  there,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.   It  also  suggests 
that  the  condition  of  those  kind  of  structures  in  the  neighborhoods  is 
probably  better,  on  the  average.   The  differences  by  sub-area  for  larger 
buildings  are  not  conclusive,  because  the  total  number  of  sales  was  so  low. 

The  pattern  of  sales  prices  as  distributed  geographically  adds  very  little 
to  the  analysis  above.   Except  for  differences  among  sub-areas  reflected 
in  the  tables,  the  pattern  is  irregular,  for  the  reasons  described  earlier  — 
scattered  ownership,  mining  of  buildings  of  varying  size  and  condition 
on  the  same  streets  or  within  the  same  blocks.   For  those  reasons,  the 
pattern  does  not  describe  smaller  areas  within  sub-areas  where  sales  prices 
have  a  consistent  relationship  —  no  blocks  or  groups  with  blocks  where 
prices  are  mostly  high  or  mostly  low  by  contrast  to  other  small  areas. 
(This  geographic  pattern  has  been  mapped  and  is  available  at  the  MCA, 
but  has  not  been  reproduced  in  this  report.) 

There  are  some  obvious  implications  of  these  tendencies  for  housing  de- 
velopment activity.  A  rehabilitation  for  homeownership  program  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful  in  Sub-Areas  3  and  4  than  in  2  and  5,  if  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  buyers  to  pay  more  for  resident-owned  properties  now 
is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  relative  attractiveness  of  those  neighbor- 
hoods.  That  affects  2  and  3-unit  buildings,  where  rental  units  can  help 
carry  the  mortgage  load  after  rehabilitation-   The  figures  also  indicate 
that  buyers  of  2  and  3-family  houses  —  and  especially  of  3's  --  now  pay 
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no  more  than  $5000-7000  per  unit  even  in  those  areas,  and  many  pay  less. 
If  that  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  either  their  willingness  or 
their  ability  to  pay,  it  means  that  a  rehabilitation  program  would  have 
to  (1)  ,  focus  on  those  buildings  where  acquisition  costs  are  even  lower, 
so  that  mortgages  would  be  able  to  carry  similar  total  costs  to  those 
levels  after  rehabilitation  (and  so  that  rents  in  the  "extra"  units  would 
not  be  too  high  for  the  rental  market  to  bear),  or  (2)  rely  on  a  subsidy 
of  the  rental  units,  in  cases  where  acquisition  costs  were  high,  so  that 
buyers  themselves  would  not  have  to  support  larger  mortgages  on  their  own. 
If  costs  to  the  owners  after  rehabilitation  are  higher  than  those  now 
prevalent,  buildings  might  easily  go  unsold. 

The  lower  prices  of  small  buildings  in  Sub-Areas  2  and  5,  presumably,  re- 
flect both  buildings  in  worse  condition  and  the  lack  of  appeal  of  those 
neighborhoods  for  homebuyers.   That  conflicts  to  some  degree  with  other 
evidence  about  Sub-Area  2,  but  that  discrepency  may  be  explained  by 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  accept  buildings  in  need  of  substantial  repair 
because  (1)  they  get  a  bargain!  (2)  they  like  the  neighborhood!  (3)  they 
like  the  buildings  themselves  and  can  see  the  potential  for  rehabilitationj 
and  (4)  they  have  incomes  that  can  support  the  costs  of  rehabilitation 
after  purchase.   Those  characteristics  certainly  describe  the  white 
families  who  have  begun  to  move  into  that  area.   Low  sales  prices  of 
existing  buildings  used  primarily  by  resident-owners  may  also  mean  that 
rehabilitated  units  at  considerably  higher  costs,  even  if  in  substantially 
better  condition,  might  not  sell  as  well  as  they  would  in  other  neighborhoods. 

Finally,  the  very  low  per-unit  costs  of  existing  housing  for  resident- 
owners  means  that  new  construction  at  significantly  higher  cost  is  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  in  terms  of  its  appeal  to  families  who  are 
becoming  owners  for  the  first  time.   Even  units  that  sell  now  for  as  much 
as  $5000-7000  can  probably  be  rehabilitated  and  still  be  sold  at  a  per-unit 
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cost  significantly  below  costs  for  new  construction  of  comparable  buildings. 
(That  is,  new  buildings  of  2  or  3  units.)  When  that  cost  relationship 
is  combined  with  the  degree  of  prejudice  against  new  construction  that 
influences  the  area,  it  means  that  rehabilitation  for  homeownership  is 
clearly  a  better  option  than  new  construction .   New  construction  is 
feasible,  if  rental  units  are  subsidized  --  but  the  subsidy  cost  is  then 
higher  and  limited  funds  will  go  less  toward  meeting  an  extensive  need 
for  rental  subsidy. 

The  low  per-unit  cost  in  larger  buildings  should  probably  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  rehabilitation 
versus  new  construction  is  true.  These  buildings  are  typically  in  worse 
condition,  have  always  been  rental  properties  and  are  absentee-owned 
as  investment  property.   Rehabilitation  costs  per-unit  may  be  higher  than 
for  smaller  buildings,  and  there  are  economics  in  multi-unit  new  construc- 
tion that  can  make  it  competitive  to  rehabilitating  smaller  older  multi- 
unit  buildings.   If  the  choice  is  a  risky  rehabilitation  of  a  6-unit  or 
12-unit  or  larger  apartment  block,  as  opposed  to  replacing  it  with  a 
new  30-unit  structure  —  and  since  the  units  will  be  for  rental  in 
any  case  —  new  construction  is  often  the  better  option. 

Data  on  changes  in  sales  price  of  residential  property  over  time  were  also 
analyzed,  to  determine  whether  there  were  significant  differences  among 
kinds  of  buildings  or  sub-areas.   The  sample  is  smaller,  since  the  sales 
studied  were  those  for  which  the  same  property  had  been  sold  more  than 
once,  with  the  first  sale  within  the  past  20  years.   Using  successive 
sales  of  the  same  property  is  the  only  reliable  way  of  controlling  for 
individual  differences  among  properties,  which  would  make  simple  com- 
panions of  "average"  sales  price  at  two  different  points  in  time  difficult 
to  interpret.   The  total  number  of  multiple  sales  included,  therefore, 
was  296. 
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The  data  show  very  little  that  can  be  related  to  the  figures  already 
presented  on  sales  price.   The  sample,  to  be  meaningfully  analyzed, 
must  be  subdivided  by  sub-area  and  by  size  of  building,  since  there 
have  been  significant  differences  in  sales  price  as  a  function  of  those 
two  variables  5  in  addition,  they  must  be  subdivided  as  a  function  of 
when  the  second  sale  occurred,  since  there  have  been  major  changes  in 
the  Model  City  housing  market  over  the  total  period  of  time  covered  by 
the  data.  When  those  divisions  are  made,  the  number  of  cases  in  any 
category  is  so  small  that  comparative  analysis  would  be  pointless.   That 
problem  is  increased  because  the  range  of  years  between  sales,  and  of 
percentage  changes  in  price,  is  so  wide  that  "average"  figures  -- 
even  when  translated  into  change  in  price  for  year  --  have  little 
meaning.   The  data  are  presented  in  an  appendix  table. 

One  conclusion  that  the  analysis  does  point  to  —  which  confirms  general 
knowledge  of  the  Model  City  housing  market  —  is  that  investment  in 
residential  property  is  a  considerable  risk  to  the  buyer.   The  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  sales  price  of  property  actually  decreased  over 
time  (or  stayed  the  same,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  since  inflation 
reduces  the  current  value  of  the  original  investment)  is  no  less  than 
a  third  of  all  sales  for  1,  2  and  3-family  buildings.   The  differences 
between  sub-areas,  with  respect  to  those  neighborhoods  which  have  been 
considered  to  be  relatively  better  risks  (Sub-Areas  1  and  6),  are 
slight,  and  irregular  enough  to  be  insignificant. 

Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Data 

The  sales  price  data  used  for  this  analysis  were  assembled  from  the 
file  of  the  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau,  which  publishes  a  trade 
journal  (Appraisers'  Weekly)  and  maintains  records  for  use  by  real  estate 
dealers,  appraisers,  mortgage  bankers  and  tax  assessors  as  well  as  for 
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other  users.   The  MMB  files  are  based  on  recordings  of  sales  registered 
with  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  each  county  covered  by  the  Bureau.   In- 
formation is  transcribed  from  those  records,  and  is  subject  to  their 
accuracy.  Use  of  the  MMB  files  revealed  the  following  problems: 

(1)  For  some  sales,  MMB  files  recorded  the  sales  price  but  not  the 
use  of  the  property. 

(2)  For  some  sales,  the  use  is  described  only  as  "house",  with  no 
indication  of  the  number  of  units.   Since  other  entries  describe 
properties  as  "single  house"  or  "2-family  house"  or  3-family 
house",  those  simply  classified  "house"  cannot  be  used  to  develop 
a  comparative  cost-per-unit  figure. 

(3)  Some  properties  (relatively  few  in  number)  involved  the  sale 
of  a  single  parcel  with  several  structures  of  different  sizes. 
Since  sales  prices  were  being  calculated  per  unit  for  size 
categories  of  buildings  to  determine  the  differences  between  kinds 
of  buildings  as  well  as  between  areas,  these  cases  were  eliminated. 

(4)  Some  sale  prices  were  recorded  as  "subject  to  mortgage  of  $ ", 

meaning  that  the  sale  was  contingent  on  the  securing  of  a  mortgage. 
For  some  sales,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  so  indicated  exceeded 
the  sale  price  itself |  in  those  cases,  the  higher  of  the  two  was 
accepted  as  the  value  for  this  analysis.  Again,  those  cases  were 
few  and  do  not  significantly  affect  the  overall  results. 

The  total  number  of  sales  were  recorded  for  the  past  3  years  (1968, 
1969  and  1970)  so  that  data  would  reflect  the  current  state  of  the 
housing  market.  A  total  of  572  sales  in  the  Model  City  area  were 
described  by  enough  information  to  be  included.  An  additional  326 
sales  were  recorded  by  Metropolitan  Mortgage  Bureau  as  having  taken  place, 
but  fell  into  the  first  two  categories  described  above  and  could  not  be 
included.  An  additional  14  sales  were  in  the  third  category  described, 
and  were  not  included.   6  sales  that  were  included  involved  residential 
units  and  a  store  (probably  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  mixed-use  building). 
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These  were  included  in  figures  in  spite  of  the  possibility  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  retail  use  might  distort  the  value  of  the  residential 
property,  and  could  decrease  the  price  paid  essentially  for  the  housing 
use  of  the  building.   In  any  event,  the  number  of  these  cases  was  small 
enough  that  they  do  not  significantly  affect  the  figures.   7  sales  with 
prices  based  on  real  estate  foreclosures  are  also  included,  accounting 
for  some  of  the  lowest  values  indicated  by  the  figures,  although  some 
sales  prices  were  equally  low. 

In  the  Model  City  area,  as  noted  in  other  sections,  sales  price  data 
is  only  a  partial  index  of  the  actual  acquisition  price  of  the  property, 
since  unpaid  obligations  (second  mortgages,  unpaid  taxes,  delinquent 
utility  payments,  personal  loans  secured  by  the  property)  add  to  the 
cost  a  new  buyer  must  absorb.   This  factor  affects  especially  larger 
buildings  sold  for  investment,  where  the  chances  are  greater  of  manage- 
ment problems  like  high  vacancy  rates  or  damages  increasing  operating 
costs  and  leading  to  financial  problems. 
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Where  Should 

Meeds  Be  Met? 

Model  City  Sub-Areas 


The  analysis  of  housing  needs,  and  of  alternative  methods  for  producing 
the  housing  needed,  has  been  carried  out  at  the  level  of  the  Model  City 
area  as  a  whole.   This  has  been  done  because  the  housing  needs  identified 
are  a  consequence  of  the  operations  of  a  housing  market  that  clearl>  in- 
cludes all  of  the  Model  City  area  and  beyond,  in  terms  of  the  movement 
of  people  and  of  the  causes  of  their  housing  problems.   That  is,  the 
black  population  in  the  Model  City  area  is  in  reality  part  of  the  whole 
central  city  black  community;  the  white  population  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
context, as  is  the  Spanish-speaking  community  in  the  Model  City  area. 
All  of  the  sub-groups  in  the  area  --  not  only  racial  and  ethnic,  but 
other  meaningful  ways  of  distinguishing  among  people,  such  as  elderly 
households,  large  families,  those  newly  arrived  in  the  area  as  opposed 
to  those  who  are  long-term  residents  —  are  part  of  a  much  larger  set 
of  patterns  that  respond  only  partly  to  geographical  boundaries. 

To  talk  about  what  happens  "inside"  the  Model  City  area  is  implicitly 
to  talk  about  how  it  fits  in  that  larger  pattern.  Whatever  sub-markets 
do  operate  within  the  Model  City  area,  like  the  whole  area  housing  market 
itself,  are  only  coincidentally  geographic  --  that  is,  they  are  a  function 
of  different  kinds  of  households  and  different  kinds  of  housing  units  and 
how  they  interact  wherever  they  are.  White  elderly  households  have 
very  much  the  same  kinds  of  housing  problems  in  the  Model  City  area  that 
they  do  in  another  part  of  the  city;  the  same  is  true  for  large  black 
families.  And  elderly  households  in  the  area  are  probably  more  like 
elderly  households  in  some  other  part  of  the  city  than  they  are  like  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  the  Model  City  area.   The  point  is  that  the 
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primary  reason  for  analyzing  the  Model  City  housing  market  as  a  geo- 
graphical unit  is  because  so  many  different  kinds  of  groups  with 
different  housing  problems  (as  well  as  other  problems)  live  there  that 
a  program  has  been  created  which  is  defined  by  a  set  of  geogrphical 
boundaries . 

At  the  next  smaller  level  of  geographical  area,  the  whole  Model  City 
area  is  divided  into  six  sub-areas  for  purposes  of  planning  and  admin- 
istration.  These  sub-areas  do  seem  generally  to  represent  actual 
"neighborhoods"  —  at  least  as  between  one  another  —  although  there 
are  also  areas  within  some  of  them  that  might  also  be  defined  as  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  sense  of  smaller  social-geographic  units.  But  there 
is  only  limited  value  in  analyzing  the  housing  market  within  each  sub- 
area,  because  each  is  also  a  part  of  a  set  of  larger  patterns  of  move- 
ments and  changes.  There  is  little  meaning  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  low- income  housing  in  Sub-area  4  or  5,  or  for  moderate- 
income  housing  in  Sub-area  2.  What  is  productive  is  to  examine  how  each 
sub-area  fits  into  the  picture  defined  by  statistics  for  the  whole 
Model  City  area,  where  there  are  special  problems  of  families  who  now 
live  in  one  sub-area  that  might  be  best  solved  by  producing  housing  in 
that  same  area  or  in  another  area,  and  especially  where  there  are  special 
opportunities  for  producing  housing,  wherever  the  families  who  need  it 
now  live.   It  is  also  valid  to  question  whether  there  is  a  different  way 
of  producing  low- income  housing  or  moderate-income  housing  that  will  work 
best  in  each  sub-area. 


SUB-AREA  1 

Sub-area  1  is  predominantly  white,  by  contrast  to  the  Model  City  area 
as  a  whole,  with  the  black  population  actually  slightly  smaller  than  the 
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Spanish-speaking.   The  black  in-migration  to  a  traditionally  all-white 
neighborhood  is  not  a  new  development 3  reportedly,  middle- income  black 
families  have  been  buying  homes  in  the  area  for  at  least  the  past  5-10 
years.   The  Spanish  population  is  newer,  and  tends  to  be  predominantly 
renters  rather  than  owners.  While  the  Spanish  people  in  Sub-area  1  are 
disadvantaged  relative  to  both  the  white  and  black  residents,  in  terms 
of  income  and  housing  conditions,  they  are  also  reported  to  be  better 
off  than  most  of  the  Spanish  population  in  the  Model  City  area,  and  to  be 
predominantly  Cuban  rather  than  Puerto  Rican. 

This  sub-area  has  a  somewhat  older  population  than  the  Model  City  area 
as  a  whole  —  not  really  a  larger  proportion  of  elderly  or  middle-aged 
residents,  but  fewer  young  children.  About  three-quarters  of  the  people 
here  are  over  18,  compared  to  about  two- thirds  in  the  whole  Model  City 
area.   The  white  population  is  about  half  families  with  a  few  children 
and  half  older  people.   The  black  population  is  younger,  mostly  families 
or  young  couples  or  single  people.   The  Spanish  population  is  also  mostly 
families  with  children.   There  are  fewer  very  large  families  (six  or  more 
people)  than  for  the  whole  area. 

Incomes  here  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  whole  Model  City  area,  with 
fewer  people  below  $3,000  and  more  above  $6,000.   There  is  a  significant 
exception,  in  that  half  of  the  households  with  incomes  below  $3,000  are 
single  people  (compared  to  38%  in  the  whole  area).   These  are  probably 
elderly  single  people  living  on  small  fixed  incomesf  the  rate  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  payments  in  Sub-area  1  is  almost  double  that  for  the  area  as 
a  whole  (as  a  proportion  of  households  who  receive  public  assistnce 
of  any  kind).  The  incomes  of  families  with  children  is  higher;  half  of 
the  families  with  three  or  more  people  have  incomes  above  $6,000, 
compared  to  only  a  quarter  of  the  families  in  the  Model  City  area. 
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The  proportions  of  owners  and  renters  in  Suh-Area  1  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Model  City  area,  which  contradicts  the  subjective  impression 
that  characterizes  the  neighborhood  as  composed  more  predominantly  of 
resident  owners.   If  the  structures  here  were  larger  on  the  average 
than  in  the  whole  Model  City  area,  it  would  be  possible  that  the  same 
proportion  of  units  could  be  owned  but  a  larger  proportion  of  buildings 
owned?  but  this  is  not  the  case.   In  fact,  the  proportion  of  single- 
family  homes  is  slightly  larger,  and  of  apartment  buildings  with  10  or 
more  units  slightly  smaller.   That  suggests  that  many  observers'  impres- 
sions of  Sub-area  1  are  dominated  by  the  part  of  the  sub-area  that  does 
fit  the  pattern  of  middle-class  owners  with  homes  in  good  condition  — 
the  neighborhoods  between  Washington  Street  and  Franklin  Park,  and 
around  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  for  example.   Conversely,  the  other 
parts  of  the  sub-area  —  above  School  Street  or  Boylston  Street, 
Washington  Street  itself  --  fade  into  a  grey  background  and  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  parts  of  the  area  that  do  create  a  distinct  image. 
That  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  figures  on  condition  of  structures 
in  the  sub-area,  by  contrast  to  the  whole  Model  City  area.  Fewer  are 
actually  in  good  condition,  and  more  need  either  major  or  minor  repairs. 

The  overall  picture  that  emerges,  then,  is  not  as  clear-cut  as  first 
impressions  might  suggest.   The  neighborhood  is  clearly  not  simply  a 
stronghold  of  white,  ethnically  homogeneous  homeowners  maintaining  a 
solid  front  against  an  expanding  black  community.  Obviously,  part  of 
the  explanation  for  the  small  proportion  of  black  population  may  be 
racial  discrimination  in  selling  or  renting.   It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  the  vacancy  rate  is  lower  than  for  the  area  as  a  whole  (10%  as 
opposed  to  257o),  and  sales  prices  of  property  are  somewhat  higher. 
The  neighborhood  is  not  as  much  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  Model 
City  area  as  it  looks  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  a  considerable  need 
for  rehabilitation,  and  for  less  expensive  housing  for  the  elderly. 
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Housing  Development  in  Sub-Area  1 

A  significant  stimulus  for  improvement  of  the  neighborhood  exists  in 
the  former  Haffenreffer  Brewery,  now  used  only  marginally  for  warehousing, 
and  the  other  industrial  uses  around  the  brewery,,   The  presence  of  the 
industry  does  appear  to  be  a  blighting  influence  on  the  surrounding  hous- 
ing, and  the  neighborhood  could  be  expected  to  favor  a  change  of  use  of 
the  land  to  new  housing.   That  obviously  means  an  urban  renewal  project, 
which  has  its  own  set  of  problems.   But  if  new  housing  is  planned  as  part 
of  a  broader  improvement  program,  including  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  around  a  re-use  site,  it  would  probably  be  received  positively. 
The  location  of  the  site  is  fortunate  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
proposed  Family  Life  Center  and  to  the  Cornwall  Street  playground  to  be 
refurbished,  since  the  cluster  of  new  development  creates  a  focal  point. 
It  is  important  that  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  be  interrelated 
in  time  staging  very  carefully,  so  that  new  housing  is  not  viewed  as  an 
isolated  "project";  rehabilitation  should  proceed  at  least  concurrently 
with,  if  not  before,  the  new  construction.   It  would  also  be  helpful  if 
new  construction  of  the  same  type  as  on  the  re-use  site  could  be  scat- 
tered on  vacant  parcels  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  to  soften  the 
edges  of  new  development.  New  housing  should  be  designed  in  scale  with 
the  existing  neighborhood,  which  means  no  more  than  3-4  stories  in  height. 
Again,  the  degree  of  contrast  between  existing  housing  and  new  construc- 
tion will  influence  its  acceptance  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  some  possibility  that  new  housing  on  and  around  the  brewery 
site  would  be  occupied  primarily  by  people  from  outside  the  neighborhood. 
That  might  influence  the  attitude  of  present  residents  toward  a  rede- 
velopment proposal,  although  contacts  with  people  in  the  neighborhood 
suggest  that  residents  do  not  associate  new  housing  with  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  neighborhood  and  do  recognize  the  probability  that  those 
who  use  it  might  come  from  other  parts  of  the  Model  City  area.   People 
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now  in  the  area  might  also  find  new  housing  an  atractive  option  -- 
especially  younger  families  who  now  rent.   The  deciding  factor  as  to 
who  would  use  new  housing  probably  has  more  to  do  with  what  is  built 
than  with  changes  taking  place  x<rithin  the  neighborhood;  low-cost  rental 
units  would  attract  families  from  outside,  as  well  as  some  of  the  recent 
Spanish  arrivals,  and  higher-cost  ownership  housing  could  more  likely 
be  filled  by  present  neighborhood  residents.  The  rental  units  they  would 
leave  behind,  after  rehabilitation,  would  probably  be  occupied  in  turn 
by  new  arrivals  to  the  neighborhood,  and  so  the  net  effect  in  terms 
of  changes  in  population  might  be  the  same.   Elderly  renters  who  now  live 
in  substandard  units  at  costs  higher  than  they  can  afford  are  probably 
not  potential  users  of  new  housing,  A  rehabilitation  and  lease  program 
channelled  through  the  Housing  Authority  is  a  critical  need  for  them, 
however . 

Sponsorship  of  a  new  housing  development  or  of  a  rehabilitation  program 
is  a  critical  factor  in  this  area.   The  Ecumenical  Social  Action  Committee 
formed  by  neighborhood  churches,  which  is  now  involved  in  a  pilot  home- 
ownership  rehabilitation  project,  is  the  most  liekly  potential  sponsor. 
ESAC  is  not  necessarily  anxious  to  undertake  a  larger  and  more  complex 
project  soon,  though,  and  the  timing  of  a  project  on  the  brewery  site 
should  probably  be  determined  by  their  sense  of  priorities.   It  may 
be,  in  fact,  that  the  best  sequence  of  stages  would  be  to  expand  the 
rehabilitation  program  just  begun,  combined  with  rehabilitation  by  present 
owners,  before  a  new  construction  project  is  attempted  --  so  that  present 
neighborhood  residents  have  a  real  sense  that  their  needs  are  being 
attended  to  first.   The  options  should  be  discussed  with  the  neighborhood 
as  the  means  to  make  that  decision. 
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SUB-AREA  2 

Highland  Park  is  a  predominantly  black  neighborhood,  although  a  quarter 
of  the  population  is  white  --  divided  between  mostly  older  homeowners 
who  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  all  their  lives  and  a  much  smaller 
number  of  newer  white  buyers  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  housing 
stock  (the  neighborhood  has  some  of  the  best  historic  houses  in  the 
area) .  The  population  is  older  than  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  both 
white  and  black.   There  are  reported  to  be  a  growing  number  of  house- 
holds composed  of  a  number  of  younger  single  people  —  white,  black 
and  Spanish. 

Incomes  in  the  neighborhood  are  close  to  those  in  the  whole  Model 
City  area  —  about  a  third  of  the  households  below  $3,000,  another  third 
between  $3,000  and  $6,000,  and  the  remaining  third  above  $6,000.  As 
in  Sub-area  1,  most  of  the  lowest  income  households  are  one  or  two 
persons,  predominantly  elderly  people,  and  the  higher-income  households 
are  primarily  families  of  three  or  more.  Household  sizes  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  area  as  a  whole  --  a  little  more  than  half  one  or  two 
people,  about  two-fifths  families  of  three  to  five  people,  and  about 
one- tenth  large  families  of  six  or  more. 

The  vacancy  rate  in  the  neighborhood's  housing  is  even  higher  than  that 
of  the  whole  area  —  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  all  units  are  vacant. 
Housing  is  in  somewhat  worse  condition,  too,  with  almost  a  third  of  all 
the  buildings  needing  major  repair,  compared  to  a  fifth  in  the  whole 
Model  City  area.   The  sizes  of  buildings  —  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
units  per  structure  —  tends  on  the  average  to  be  smaller.   There  are 
slightly  more  one-family  houses  and  3-4  unit  structures,  and  somewhat 
fewer  large  apartment  buildings. 
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Changes  Over  Time  and  Their  Implications 

In  spite  of  the  neighborhood's  problems,  it  appears  to  maintain  its 
standing  as  one  of  the  Model  City  area's  more  resilient  areas.  The 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  movement  back  into  the  neighborhood  over 
the  past  several  years  by  young  white  families  is  an  indication  of 
its  appeal,  although  the  trend  has  not  been  viewed  with  unlimited 
enthusiasm.   Some  neighborhood  residents  see  the  beginning  of  a   turnover 
in  population  such  as  has  characterized  parts  of  the  South  End,  with 
an  influx  of  white  professionals  with  higher  incomes  attracted  by 
the  architectural  richness  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  area,  and  a 
consequent  rise  in  property  values.   They  fear  the  next  stage  in 
the  cycle,  with  rents  escalating  beyond  the  reach  of  lower-income 
families,  and  pressure  for  "improvements"  in  the  neighborhood  to  serve 
a  very  different  life  style.   Other  observers  see  the  changes  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a  healthy  sign,  and  feel  that  new  families  will  add 
strength  and  organizational  ability  and  experience,  and  can  press 
for  better  services  than  lower-income  residents  alone  could  demand. 
The  debate  focuses  mostly  on  where  the  "tipping  point"  lies  —  very 
much  the  same  question  that  is  asked  about  a  change  in  the  population 
of  a  neighborhood  from  predominantly  white  to  mostly  black,  or  about 
the  mixture  of  families  of  the  same  race  but  different  income  levels 
in  a  neighborhood.  How  can  a  genuine  mixture  be  maintained,  so  that 
no  one  group  becomes  dominant  as  a  force  in  a  neighborhood,  or  at  least 
so  that  its  influence  does  not  so  far  outweigh  its  numbers  that  it 
becomes  a  controlling  minority? 

Other  kinds  of  changes  have  also  been  taking  place  in  Sub-area  2, 

one  of  the  most  obvious  being  the  Madison  Park  renewal  project. 

The  neighborhood  has  developed  a  sense  of  being  threatened  by  external 

forces  —  not  only  renewal,  but  the  Inner  Belt  and  Southeast  Expressway, 
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and  by  institutional  expansion.  The  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  to  develop  its  Boston  campus  in  Highland 
Park  (before  the  decision  was  made  to  locate  at  Columbia  Point)  is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  neighborhood  residents.  Their  logic  tells 
them  that,  if  the  neighborhood  was  a  desirable  place  for  institutional 
use  a  few  years  ago,  nothing  has  changed  its  desirability  by  now. 
There  are  rumors  —  whether  based  in  truth  or  not,  they  are  persistent 
and  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people  —  that  Boston  hospitals  and 
universities  are  acquiring  land  through  secondary  purchases.. 

Housing  Development  in  Sub-Area  2 

Whatever  housing  activities  are  initiated  in  the  neighborhood  must 
clearly  respond  as  much  to  residents'  sense  of  the  meaning  of  these 
trends  to  them  and  the  problems  they  create  for  them,  as  to  satisfying 
actual  needs  for  production  of  housing  units.  That  is,  decisions  on 
the  use  of  available  sites  or  on  location  and  kind  of  rehabilitation 
must  be  decidedly  strategic  as  well  as  functional. 

With  that  as  a  premise,  it  seems  clear  that  the  highest  priority  in 
the  neighborhood  must  be  for  housing  for  low-income  families.  Most 
elderly  residents  would  probably  not  leave  their  homes  for  apartments, 
even  if  their  homes  now  need  substantial  repairs  or  cost  them  too  much. 
There  is  enough  vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood  that  developers  who 
see  a  market  for  moderate- income  or  higher-cost  housing  will  be  better 
able  to  find  sites.   But  lower- income  families  will  be  the  first  to 
be  squeezed  out  if  the  neighborhood  does  follow  a  trend  toward  higher 
incomes  and  housing  costs,  and  only  direct  public  action  before  it 
happens  can  prevent  that. 
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The  proposed  renewal  project  centered  on  Kitteridge  Park  provides  an 
early  opportunity  to  carry  out  that  objective,  by  making  low-cost 
parcels  available  for  new  housing  construction.   Other  large  parcels 
of  publicly-owned  land  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  but 
they  should  carry  second  priority  to  making  optimum  use  of  renewal 
land  for  those  who  need  it  most.   Since  the  neighborhood  has  a  sub- 
stantial resource  of  vacant  land,  and  the  advantage  of  a  proposed  re- 
newal project,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  need  for  large- 
family  units  that  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  critical  needs. 
It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  maintain  the  relatively  low  density 
that  now  characterizes  the  neighborhood  without  unreasonably  limiting 
the  number  of  units  produced. 

The  neighborhood  also  has  organizational  resources  that  can  work  to 
support  the  construction  of  low-cost  housing,  so  that  the  neighborhood 
itself  can  control  the  new  development  that  takes  place.  The  Roxbury 
Action  Program  is  already  involved  in  rehabilitation  of  units  owned 
by  the  Housing  Authority,  and  will  build  a  base  of  experience  in  that 
project  that  could  extend  to  more  development  actiivity.   The  Church 
of  Saint  James  and  Saint  John  (Episcopal)  is  already  involved  in  a 
range  of  community  service  programs,  and  could  be  a  logical  sponsor 
for  new  housing  construction,  with  either  a  limited  subsidy  like  MHFA 
or  236  for  eventual  lease  to  the  Housing  Authority,  or  through  a  turnkey 
arrangement  with  private  management  or  tenant  purchase.*  Although  a 
community-based  sponsor  is  not  the  normal  method  of  developing  turnkey 
public  housing,  it  has  advantages  —  the  sponsor  can  act  as  the  orga- 
nizing and  planning  vehicle  to  avoid  superimposing  new  housing  without 


*The  rector  of  Saint  James  and  Saint  John,  Fr.  Robert  D'Onofrio, 
has  experience  in  subsidized  housing  development.   Discussions 
through  Fr.  D'Onofrio  with  his  congregation  should  be  initiated 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  to  explore  their  involvement  as 
a  sponsor  for  new  housing. 
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community  involvement,  and  can  provide  resouce  for  management  after 
construction,  if  private  management  is  a  preferable  option.   Since 
actual  construction  and  the  technical  function  of  management  would 
probably  be  provided  by  private  firms  under  contract  to  the  sponsor, 
and  through  them  to  the  Authority  in  any  case,  the  time  and  cost  ad- 
vantages of  the  turnkey  method  over  Authority  development  and  construc- 
tion need  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  amount  of  new  housing  that  could  be  developed,  through  both  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation,  is  probably  larger  than  the  need 
generated  solely  from  within  the  neighborhood,  and  a  shift  in  popula- 
tion either  from  other  sub-areas  or  from  outside  the  Model  City  area 
should  be  anticipated.   If  a  substantial  number  of  large-family  units 
can  be  produced,  some  movement  from  Sub-area  3  and  Sub-area  5,  where 
large  families  now  live,  would  be  a  probability. 

The  neighborhood  is  also  concerned  about  rehabilitation  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock,  especially  the  large  number  of  vacant  buildings. 
A  homeownership  rehabilitation  program  should  have  a  good  chance  of 
success  here,  depending  on  whether  large  enough  Units  can  be  created 
to  attract  buyers.   It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  define  a  priority 
as  between  rehabilitation  and  new  construction,  especially  since  an 
ownership  effort  relies  to  some  extent  on  Housing  Authority  leasing 
of  rental  units  in  multi-unit  buildings  and  thust  results  in  an  increased 
supply  of  housing  for  low- income  families. 


SUB-AREA  3 

The  racial  composition  of  the  population  is  generally  the  same  as  the 
Model  City  area  as  a  whole,  except  for  a  large  —  and  fast-growing  — 
Puerto  Rican  community.   Unlike  the  Spanish  in-migrants  to  other  parts 
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of  the  Model  City  area,  the  Puerto  Rican  families  here  (and  in  Sub-Area  4) 
are  reportedly  new  arrivals  from  the  island,  rather  than  families  re- 
locating from  the  South  End.   They  are  mainly  from  rural  parts  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  arrive  with  few  employable  skills  and  virtually  no  money. 
Their  entry  into  the  neighborhood  follows  the  classical  pattern!  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  comes,  finds  work  wherever  he  can,  and  brings  the  rest 
of  the  family  as  he  can  afford  the  cost.   The  Spanish  community  is  ex- 
tremely close-knit  and  inwardly  oriented,  a  tendency  which  is  reinforced 
by  the  language  barrier.  New  arrivals  often  double  up  in  apartments 
until  a  family  is  reassembled,  then  try  to  find  apartments  as  close  as 
possible  to  relatives  or  friends.   Families  tend  to  be  large,  and  thus 
overcrowded  in  small,  inexpensive  apartments.  The  black  population 
moves  --  presumably  out  of  the  neighborhood  --  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
settlement  expands,  and  there  is  little  intermingling  and  considerable 
tension  between  the  two  groups. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  neighborhoods  within  Sub-area  3,  generally 
divided  by  Moreland  Street.   Between  Moreland  and  Maywood  Street,  the 
predominantly  black  population  is  middle- income,  many  fairly  long-term 
residents  with  a  relatively  high  rate  of  homeownership,  and  housing  in 
better  condition  than  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-area  or  in  the  Model  City 
area  as  a  whole.  Above  Moreland  Street,  the  Puerto  Rican  community  has 
recently  begun  to  expand,  and  the  area  is  dominated  by  the  Orchard  Park 
housing  project,  which  houses  a  quarter  of  the  sub-area's  families.   The 
white  population  is  mostly  older  homeowners,  scattered  throughout  the 
sub-area. 

The  sub-area  has  a  slightly  older  population  than  the  Model  City  area 
as  a  whole.  More  of  the  families  are  large,  with  six  or  more  people, 
but  there  is  also  a  larger  proportion  of  one  and  two-person  households, 
presumably  older.   Incomes  are  lower  than  in  the  whole  Model  City  area, 
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although  these  figures  reflect  the  presence  of  Orchard  Park.  Almost 
half  of  the  sub-area's  households  are  below  $3,000,  and  more  than  four- 
fifths  are  below  $6,000.  Most  of  the  families  with  children  have  low 
incomes . 

The  sub-area  has  more  large  buildings,  with  five  or  more  units,  although 
this  too  reflects  Orchard  Park,  Housing  overall  is  in  somewhat  better 
condition,  principally  accounted  for  by  the  area  below  More land  Street. 

Housing  Development  in  Sub-Area  3 

There  is  very  little  vacant  land  in  the  area  for  new  construction,  and 
the  neighborhood  seems  to  think  more  in  terms  of  rehabilitation.   There 
is  a  need  for  availability  of  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  to  owners, 
and  of  devices  for  rehabilitation  of  non-owner-occupied  buildings. 
A  homeowners hip  rehabilitation  program  would  appear  to  be  a  good  option 
here,  since  there  is  a  realtively  high  level  of  maintenance  by  owners 
now;  mortgage  financing  seems  to  be  the  key,  since  the  desire  to  buy  is 
reported  to  be  strong.   Purchase  of  rehabilitated  three-deckers  by  current: 
residents  who  now  rent  also  is  reported  to  hinge  on  stable,  longer-term 
tenants.   It  may  be  questionable  whether  an  ownership  program  that  relies 
on  leased  housing  would  be  acceptable  here;  conversely,  it  may  be  that 
rental  costs  to  tenants  after  rehabilitation  could  be  somewhat  higher 
and  still  meet  the  needs  of  families  who  wish  to  stay  or  to  move  here, 
but  want  to  rent  rather  than  buy.   The  stability  of  the  neighborhood 
hinges  on  supporting  services  and  facilities  -- police  protection,  street 
cleaning,  recreation  and  schools  —  at  least  as  much  as  on  housing 
conditions.  Any  new  construction,  on  the  infill  model  either  on  scat- 
tered vacant  lots  or  on  lots  where  housing  cannot  be  rehabilitated, 
should  be  extremely  small-scale  —  one  to  three  unit  buildings  at  the  most. 
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SUB -AREA  4 

Some  of  the  discussion  of  population  and  housing  trends  in  Sub-area  3 
applies  equally  to  Sub-area  4,  since  the  boundary  between  them  is  irre- 
gular and  many  of  the  population  movements  overlap  it.   The  growing  Puerto 
Rican  community  extends  across  both  sub-areas,  and  the  "neighborhood" 
for  purposes  of  analyzing  that  development  is  really  one  that  runs  more 
east-west  around  Dudley  Street  than  north-south  with  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
as  a  dividing  line.   In  the  same  area  there  is  a  relatively  new  Cape 
Verdean  Portuguese  community  growing,  presently  estimated  to  include 
several  hundred  families.   They  are  reported  to  be  moving  directly  from 
the  islands  (rather  than  relocating  from  other  parts  of  the  state  which 
have  substantial  Portuguese  populations),  are  relatively  high-skilled 
workers  with  modest  middle  incomes,  and  can  often  afford  to  buy  homes 
soon  after  arriving  in  the  neighborhood.   Property  maintenance  and 
improvement  is  a  high  priority.   The  white  population,  as  in  other 
neighborhoods,  is  predominantly  owners  who  have  lived  in  the  area  for 
many  years.   There  is  a  large  elderly  component  in  the  white  population, 
but  also  a  larger  proportion  of  families  with  children  than  in  other  areas 
which  have  a  minority  white  population.   The  white  community  is  pre- 
dominantly Italian  and  Irish,  with  Italian  families  concentrated  in  the 
part  of  the  sub-area  closest  to  the  industrial  district  in  the  northeast 
corner,  and  is  reported  to  be  growing  smaller  as  children  finish  school 
and  families  leave  for  other  neighborhoods.   The  black  population  is 
reportedly  also  diminishing  in  size  as  the  Puerto  Rican  community  grows, 
and  some  observers  project  that  within  10  years  the  northern  parts  of 
Sub-areas  3  and  4  (with  the  exception  of  the  Orchard  Park  project)  will 
be  predominantly  Puerto  Rican. 

Currently,  the  white  population  is  actually  somewhat  larger  than  in  other 

sub-areas  (with  the  exception  of  Sub-area  1)  and  in  the  Model  City  area 

as  a  whole  —  two-fifths  as  opposed  to  one-third.   The  Puerto  Rican  families 
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are  one-tenth  of  the  neighborhood,  and  black  families  account  for  half 
the  people.  The  population  is  younger  than  in  other  neighborhoods  — 
more  children  and  fewer  elderly  households.  Household  size  is  also 
larger  on  the  average,  but  is  accounted  for  by  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  families  of  three  to  five  persons,  rather  than  very  large 
households  --  and  a  corresponding  lower  share  of  one  and  two-person 
households. 

Incomes  are  lower  than  in  the  whole  Model  City  area,  and  unlike  other 
sub-areas,  aggregate  figures  are  not  pulled  downward  by  small  elderly 
households  with  very  low  incomes.   Rather,  families  of  three  to  five 
people  have  lower  incomes  here  —  more  than  two-fifths  are  below  $3,000, 
and  four-fifths  are  beloxtf  $6,000.   This  reflects  the  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies, who  are  large  with  very  low  incomes  --  but  they  alone  cannot 
account  for  the  whole  trend,  and  so  black  families  must  also  be  lower- 
income  than  in  other  sub-areas.   This  neighborhood  is  the  first  among 
the  sub-areas  described  so  far  where  the  proportion  of  households  re- 
ceiving AFDC  payments  (among  all  households  receiving  all  kinds  of 
welfare)  is  as  high  as  for  the  whole  Model  City  area. 

The  housing  stock  is  in  slightly  better  condition  than  in  the  Model  City 
area  as  a  whole,  probably  reflecting  the  slightly  higher  rate  of  long-terra 
family  owners  (by  contrast  to  elderly  owners  in  other  sub-areas  who  have 
difficulty  maintaining  homes  on  limited  incomes).  More  of  the  units 
here  are  in  3-4  unit  buildings,  and  fewer  in  larger  apartment  structures. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  units  are  vacant,  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
whole  Model  City  area. 

Housing  Development  in  Sub -area  4 

One  of  the  primary  housing  issues  identified  by  interviews  in  the  community 
is  the  role  of  the  Orchard  Park  project  in  relation  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
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community  in  Sub-areas  3  and  4.   Reportedly,  Puerto  Rican  families 
who  apply  for  and  are  placed  in  public  housing  projects  are  relocated 
out  of  the  neighborhood  and  into  projects  where  a  high  vacancy  rate 
causes  internal  financial  problems,  like  Columbia  Point,  TJhittier  Street 
and  Bromley  Heath.   The  Spanish  community  interprets  this  to  some  extent 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  at  dispersal  of  the  growing  Puerto  Rican  populations 
and  considers  the  Orchard  Park  project  part  of  their  "turf",  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Orchard  Park  as  a  predominantly  black  project  increases  ten- 
sions between  the  tiro  segments   of  the  population. 

The  relationship  between  black  and  Puerto  Rican  people  --  as  well  as 
between  the  newer  Puerto  Rican  and  the  remaining  white  population  --  makes 
decisions  about  new  construction  on  either  presently  vacant  or  redeveloped 
sites,  and  about  rehabilitation  of  existing  vacant  or  non-onwer-occupied 
housing,  of  critical  strategic  importance. 

The  primary  need  of  the  white  families  is  for  rehabilitation  money  to 
owner-occupants,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  even  that  input  would  maintain 
the  balance  as  it  now  exists.  White  elderly  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
need  housing,  in  either  new  or  rehabilitated-for-lease  units,  but  whether 
availability  of  better  housing  in  Sub-area  4  would  be  their  first  choice 
is  not  really  clear.   The  elderly  population  is  especially  troubled  by 
street  crime,  and.  the  proposed  relocation  of  the  neighborhood  police 
station  to  the  new  facility  near  Dudley  Street  Station  reportedly  has 
increased  their  apprehensions.  All  things  considered,  they  might  prefer 
new  or  rehabilitated  housing  in  another  neighborhood  to  an  attempt  to 
produce  it  here. 

Most  of  the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  families  in  the  neighborhood  who  need 
housing  need  units  at  very  low  cost,  which  means  a  Housing  Authority  sub- 
sidy in  some  form.  Whether  housing  should  be  developed  through  new 
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construction  or  rehabilitation  is  more  a  question  of  the  cost  advantages 
of  specific  alternative  projects  than  of  any  other  factor.   The  question 
of  where  they  should  be  developed,  and  who  should  take  responsibility 
for  development,  is  a  different  issue.   Spanish  households  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  to  have  access  to  housing  in  the  neighborhood,  rather 
than  new  housing  somewhere  else  --  even  if  low-cost  units  for  large 
families  could  be  developed  more  easily  in  another  neighborhood.   That 
suggests  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  on  sites  and  blocks  closest 
to  the  present  concentration  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  around  Dudley 
Street,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sub-area.  A  sponsor  of  such  develop- 
ment might  be  St.  Patrick's  Church,  which  occupies  a  unique  position  to 
some  extent  as  a  bridge  between  the  new  Puerto  Rican  and  older  Italian 
and  Irish  white  community.   The  church  has  not  been  directly  involved  in 
housing  activity  before  as  a  community  institution,  although  individual 
members  of  its  clergy  have  been  active  in  working  with  groups  in  the  com- 
munity on  issues  including  housing.   It  would  seem  best  to  attempt  to 
initiate  development  projects  as  much  as  possible  from  within  the  Spanish 
community  itself,  which  needs  unifying  organisation  badly;  housing  develop- 
ment could  easily  be  the  focus  of  that  organization.  Host  of  the  Spanish 
community  organizations,  or  groups  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
Spanish  community,  appear  presently  to  be  more  localized  in  the  South  End 
where  the  Puerto  Rican  population  is  relatively  older  and  better  estab- 
lished. Whether  any  of  those  groups  could  function  as  the  vehicle  for 
involving  the  Dudley  Street  Spanish  community  in  planning  and  development 
of  housing  is  not  clear,  but  should  be  explored  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  mare  southerly  part  of  Sub-area  4,  into  which  the  Spanish  community 
has  not  expanded,  is  another  issue.  The  Gouldville  Terrace  renewal  project, 
for  which  survey  and  planning  funds  have  been  applied  but  not  yet  re- 
ceived, is  clearly  a  critical  strategic  step.  At  the  moment,  preliminary 
planning  studies  indicate  that  extensive  rehabilitation  would  not  be  as 
feasible  as  redevelopment  and  new  construction,  but  that  kind  of  action 
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must  clearly  be  preceded  by  development  of  relocation  housing  resources, 
perhaps  in  other  sub-areas .   Reuse  here,  as  in  the  other  proposed  renewal 
areas,  should  concentrate  on  the  development  of  low-cost  family  housing 
since  land  costs  can  be  manipulated  to  make  that  feasible.   This  part 
of  the  sub-area,  together  with  most  of  Sub-area  5,  suffers  from  a  general 
lack  of  community  organisations  or  institutions  which  could  serve  as  spon- 
sors of  development  projects',  suggesting  that  the  stimulus  for  initiation 
of  projects  would  have  to  come  from  public  or  private  agencies  outside 
of  the  neighborhood,  or  from  new  neighborhood-based  organisations. 


SUB -AREA  5 

The  neighborhood  significantly  departs  from  other  sub-areas  in  being 
predominantly  black,  with  very  small  white  and  Spanish  components  in  the 
population.   The  population  is  considerably  younger  than  in  most  other 
sub-areas  (except  Sub-Area  6),  and  families  are  larger.  There  are  some 
older  white  households,  but  they  are  many  fewer.  More  of  the  black  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  older  residents  than  in  other  sub-areas. 

The  overall  income  distribution  of  the  sub-area's  population  is  about  the 
same  as  for  the  Model  City  area  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  some  significant 
differences  within  that  distribution.  As  in  Sub-Area  A,  more  of  the  fam- 
ilies with  children  have  lower  incomes  --  and  the  smaller  households  account 
for  most  of  those  with  incomes  above  $6,000.  More  than  05%  of  the  families 
with  three  to  five  persons  are  below  $6,000,  and  virtually  all  of  the  fam- 
ilies with  sijc  or  more  people  are  under  $6,000.  More  than  half  of  the 
sub-area's  families  receive  welfare  assistance  of  some  kind,  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  receive  AFDC  payments  —  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any 
other  sub»area. 
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The  neighborhood's  housing,  surprisingly,  is  not  in  significantly  worse 
condition  than  housing  in  the  whole  Model  City  area.  A  little  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  units  are  vacant.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  struc- 
tures are  in  need  of  minor  repairs,  but  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  whole 
area  are  in  good  condition.   Buildings  are  larger  on  the  average  than  inl 
the  rest  of  the  area  --  fewer  units  are  in  1  or  2  unit  structures,  and  a 
quarter  of  all  the  units  are  in  buildings  with  5  or  more  units. 

Housing  Development  in  Sub-Area  5 

The  neighborhood  has  one  of  the  three  proposed  renewal  projects  in  the 
Model  City  area,  which  is  already  programmed  to  include  a  moderate- income 
housing  development  sponsored  by  Freedom  House,  with  about  130  units. 
The  remainder  of  the  project  area  is  currently  scheduled  primarily  for 
rehabilitation.   The  chances  of  the  renewal  project  stimulating  second- 
round  development  activity  without  further  direct  public  action  appear 
to  be  slight.  The  area  does  not  have  large  currently  vacant  sites  other 
than  the  one  now  slated  for  new  construction,  and  more  of  the  buildings 
in  the  area  are  non-owner-occupied  and  unlikely  to  be  rehabilitated  with- 
out public  intervention  or  assistance.   There  are  a  number  of  larger  totally 
vacant  buildings  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sub-area  around  Quincy  Street 
and  further  north  into  Sub-Area  which  might  be  susceptible  to  rehabilitations 
but  that  is  probably  feasible  only  through  public  action.   Experience  in 
the  area  provided  by  the  Housing  Innovations  homeownership  demonstration 
project  indicates  that  the  relatively  low  per-unit  purchase  price  of  pro- 
perty is  offset  by  the  extensive  leins  and  other  obligations  attached  to 
the  property  through  second  mortgages,  unpaid  taxes  and  utility  bills, 
and  other  loan  obligations.  An  experiment  in  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
by  the  Housing  Authority,  involving  tax  agreements  with  the  City,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  feasible  method  of  achieving  rehabilitated  units  at  reasonable 
costs.   Further  south  in  the  sub-area,  around  Washington  Street,  housing 
is  in  somewhat  better  condition  although  rehabilitation  is  still  needed  for 
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many  buildings.   There  are  some  long-term  black  homeowners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  want  to  stay,  who  will  take  advantage  of  rehabilitation 
assistance  if  it  is  available  at  costs  they  can  afford.  In  spite  of  the 
Housing  Innovations  experience,  interviews  in  the  area  indicated  a  strong 
interest  in  ownership,  for  either  newly-built  or  rehabilitated  units,  es- 
pecially for  large  family  units. 

The  role  of  Blue  Kill  Avenue  in  influencing  the  attitudes  of  residents 
about  the  neighborhood  appears  to  be  very  strong,  and  development  activity 
on  Blue  Hill  would  probably  have  substantial  effect.  A  proposal  for  rehab- 
ilitation and  new  construction  at  the  intersection  of  Blue  Hill  and  Quincy 
is  now  being  developed  by  Rev.  Virgil  TJood;  the  execution  of  that  project 
would  be  an  important  symbolic  action  beyond  production  of  housing  units. 
ABCD  is  also  engaged  in  planning  for  housing  development  (as  well  as  other 
uses)  on  Blue  Kill  Avenue  through  Sub-Areas  4,  5  and  6,  and  their  work 
should  be  able  to  supplement  the  development-generating  role  of  the  1ICA. 


SUB -AREA  6 

About  three-fourths  of  the  population  here  is  black,  with  very  small  white 
and  substantial  Spanish  segments.   The  neighborhood  became  predominantly 
black  only  4  or  5  years  ago,  as  the  black  community  expanded  south  into 
Dorchester  and  Hattapan.  Many  families  came  to  the  neighborhood  from  the 
Washington  Park  renewal  area  (and  some  have  since  moved  further  out)  rather 
than  by  any  "natural"  process  of  moving  outward.  The  Spanish  in-migration 
is  still  more  recent,  and  reportedly  is  predominantly  the  result  of  relo- 
cation from  the  South  End  public  and  private  activity.   It  is  too  early  to 
tell  whether  that  movement  represents  the  beginning  of  a  new  Spanish 
settlement  there,  or  is  a  transitory  development  leading  to  another  even- 
tual destination.   The  black  population  is  more  middle-class  oriented,  with 
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a  higher  rate  of  homeownership  than  in  other  sub-areas,  and  reportedly 
higher  incomes  as  well* 

Some  of  these  reported  differences  are  only  reflected  slightly  in  the 
available  data.   The  statistics  indicate  that  the  income  distribution  here 
tends  somewhat  to  higher  incomes,  although  about  half  of  the  families  of 
3-5  people  are  still  below  $6,000.   It  is  likely  that  there  is  still  a 
substantial  segment  of  lower-income  black  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  their  presence  is  overlooked  by  observers  whose  impressions  are 
more  influenced  by  the  visibility  of  the  better-off  black  homeowners.   In 
spite  of  higher  income  on  the  average,  the  proportion  of  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  (among  those  receiving  some  kind  of  welfare  assistance)  is 
the  same  as  for  the  whole  Model  City  area,  but  fewer  households  receive 
any  assistance  at  all. 

Household  size  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  whole  Model  City  area.   There 
are  fewer  elderly  residents,  and  there  are  more  young  children  in  the 
neighborhood's  families  than  in  the  area  as  a  whole.   There  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  Spanish  families  here  tend  to  be  smaller  than  in  other 
neighborhoods.   Fewer  of  the  neighborhood's  families  are  female-headed 
(with  only  one  parent)  than  in  any  other  sub-area,  reflecting  the  higher 
income  and  more  middle-class  life  style.   (Sub-Area  i  has  virtually  the 
same  proportions  as  Sub-Area  6.) 

The  housing  stock  is  in  the  same  condition  as  for  the  whole  Model  City 
area,  with  about  a  third  of  the  buildings  in  good  condition  and  half 
needing  minor  repair.   The  vacancy  rate  is  much  lower  than  in  the  Model 
City  area  as  a  whole  —  less  than  10%  compared  to  257o  --  and  lower  than 
in  any  other  sub-area.   Buildings  are  slightly  smaller  on  the  average, 
with  more  2-family  structures  than  in  the  area:  as  a  whole. 
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Housing  Development  in  Sub -Area  6 

Renewal  is  not  a  good  option  for  housing  development  in  this  neighborhood. 
A  substantial  part  —  and  probably  the  most  influential  part  —  of  the 
population  carries  the  Washington  Park  experience  in  their  minds,  and  is 
suspicious  and  hostile  toward  the  BRA  and  renewal.  Not  only  homeowners 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  also  renters  who  relocated  from  Washington  Park 
because  rents  after  rehabilitation  were  higher,  share  this  feeling. 
Whether  that  hostility  carries  over  onto  the  llodel  City  program  and  the 
HCA  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising. 

There  is  almost  no  vacant  land  for  new  construction,  except  in  scattered 
lots,  and  the  neighborhood  is  reportedly  not  anxious  to  encourage  infill 
construction.   Low-income  housing  in  general  would  probably  be  unwelcome 
in  any  large  new  amounts,  except  for  units  for  the  elderly  developed  through 
leasing  by  the  Housing  Authority.   Even  a  limited  rehabilitation  program 
might  be  difficult  to  undertake  unless  it  produces  moderate- income  units, 
preferably  for  homeownership.'   Interviews  indicate  that  the  middle-class 
black  population  is  waiting  to  see  what  develops  here  before  making 
the  decision  to  stay  or  to  move  further  out  into  Dorchester  and  Mattapan. 
An  effort  to  develop  low-cost  hosing  might  easily  act  as  the  signal  to 
them  to  make  the  latter  choice,  and  that  probably  includes  efforts  to 
improve  housing  conditions  only  for  the  low-income  families  who  now  live 
in  the  neighborhood,  since  that  could  be  interpreted  as  an  encouragement 
to  more  lower- income  families   to  come. 

That  state  of  affairs  means  that  although  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood's 
low-income  families  are  of  higher  priority,  a  program  must  be  developed 
which  integrates  those  needs  with  other  priorities  in  the  neighborhood. 
Attention  cannot  be  focussed  simply  on  the  "pocket"  of  substandard  housing 
around  Erie  and  Ellington  Streets.   The  best  strategy  appears  to  be  one 
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which  would  approach  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  as  a  neighborhood-wide 
issue  (which  it  is)  rather  than  as  a  localized  problem,   and  would  point 
out  that  there  is  scattered  substandard  housing  throughout  the  area.  A 
program  built  around  rehabilitation  of  absentee-owned  buildings  as  a 
major  thrust  would  be  more  acceptable  (although  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  availability  of  funds  fdrrowner-occupied  rehabilitation),  and  it  should 
have  private  rather  than  public  sponsorship.   The  program  which  would  be 
the  most  acceptable  would  include  both  ownership  and  rental,  producing 
moderate  as  well  as  low-cost  units.   Low-cost  units  should  be  produced  by 
scattered  leasing  after  rehabilitation  rather  than  concentrated  in  areas 
where  low-income  families  now  live.   A  program  financed  through  MHFA  or 
with  a  combination  of  FHA  235  and  236  funds  would  offer  that  kind  of  ' 
flexibility. 

The  program  outlined  would  result  primarily  in  improvement  of cthe  existing 
housing  stock  in  the  neighborhood,  rather  than  a  net  increase  in  the  amount 
of  housing  available,  unless  some  vacant  units  or  totally  vacant  struc- 
tures can  be  rehabilitated.   That  should  be  explored  as  a  first  step, 
so  that  relocation  resources  for  families  now  in  units  to  be  rehabilitated 
can  be  developed  within  the  neighborhood  if  at  all  possible.  A  minimal 
amount  of  new  construction  should  be  accepted  as  a  realistic  constraint. 

The  sponsorship  for  that  kind  of  program  would  have  to  be  developed  from  a 
new  community  organization  effort,  in  all  likelihood.   There  is  a  coalition 
of  groups  currently  involved  in  a  housing  development  project  (Lena  Park) 
just  out  of  the  sub-area,  involving  the  construction  of  about  100  2-bedroom 
units,  and  plans  later  to  add  larger  units  in  other  buildings  and  rehab- 
ilitation of  existing  housing  to  the  project.   It  also  involves  conversion 
of  Hecht  House  to  a  community  center,  and  provision  of  some  recreational 
facilities.  That  project  has  run  into  difficulties  after  beginning  construc- 
tion, however,  '  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  participants  could  . 
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or'  should  be  diverted  to  act  as  the  focus  for  a  new  project  within  the 
sub-area.  The  options  are:   (1)  to  identify  another  sponsoring  group 
within  the  community,  which  would  have  to  develop  a  neighborhood-wide 
base;  (2)  to  wait  until  the  difficulties  with  the  Lena  Park  project  are 
resolved,  and  some  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  there  could 
be  applied  to  a  neighborhood- wide  rehabilitation  effort;  or  (3)  to  undertake 
rehabilitation  by  a  commercial  developer,  with  disposition  of  the  rehab- 
ilitated units  either  by  sale  to  the  Housing  Authority,  to  a  management 
entity  to  be  formed  later,  or  to  individual  owners.   Either  of  the  first 
two  options  is  preferable,  especially  since  some  resistance  or  at  least 
indifference  to  the  program  form  within  the  neighborhood  should  be 
expected,  which  can  probably  only  be  countered  successfully  from  within. 
The  introduction  of  an  outside  actor  could  easily  stimulate  even  more 
suspicion  and  fears  of  an  unwelcome  change  in  the  neighborhood.   Since  an 
outside  developer  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  become  involved  only  if  he 
could  dispose  of  units  after  rehabilitation  without  becoming  involved 
in  a  long-term  management  responsibility,  some  preferably  local  manage- 
ment capability  would  have  to  be  created.   Development  of  local  sponsorship 
at  the  beginning  of  the  project  could  resolve  both  those  issues  more 
easily. 


Housing1  Information 
System 
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Housing  development  activity  of  the  MCA  clearly  has  a  need  for 
current  and  reliable  information  about  people  and  housing  in  the 
Model  City  area.   In  general,  there  are  three  purposes  for  an 
"information  system": 

(1)  To  provide  "monitoring"  information  about  changes  in  the  area 
so  that  housing  programs  can  be.   designed  to  respond  to  needs; 

(2)  To  provide  "production"  information  that  is  required  to  develop 
or  support  specific  projects;  and 

(3)  To  provide  information  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  develop- 
ment activity  in  the  area,  to  measure  changes  in  conditions  after 
programs  have  been  executed,  to  determine  if  they  have  had  the 
desired  effect* 

The  information  system  which  is  outlined  in  this  section  focusses  on 
the  first  two  needs,  since  these  are  the  most  immediate,  and  because 
evaluation  has  to  do  with  more  than  simply  measuring  changes  in 
quantitative  indices  of  conditions  and  information  needs  and  methods 
related  to  evaluation  should  be  developed  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  program  rather  than  as  part  of  housing  development  activity. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  helpful  starting  point  in  outlining  an  information  system  that  can  be 
useful  for  housing  development  and  services  is  to  define  some  basic  terms 
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Very  often  the  misuse  of  terms  causes  confusion  about  the  capabilities 
or  performance  of  an  information  system. 

Data  =  Facts  about  a  subject 

Information  =  A  group  of  facts  (data)  combined  together  to  form 
a  meaningful  description  of  the  subject 

System  =  A  logical  procedure 

Information  System  =A  logical  procedure  for  accumulating  data 
and  providing  information 

System  Output  =  Information  which  the  user  requires 

System  Input  =  The  set  of  data  required  by  the  system  to  provide 
the  output 

To  help  prevent  additional  confusion  let  us  understand  that  in  this 
report  we  are  considering  both  information  systems  and  sub-systems. 
An  information  system  provides  the  information  required  and  is  com- 
posed of  sub-systems  (see  Figure  1  below).  A  sub-system  might 
provide  only  part  of  the  information  needed  or  provide  it  less 
frequently  than  desired. 

Now  that  terminology  is  clear,  a  definition  can  be  stated  of  what  an 
information  system  is  supposed  to  do.  An  information  system  is  a  tool 
which  will  provide  the  user  with  relevant  information  to  make  meaning- 
ful comparisons  between  alternatives.   The  user  should  not  expect 
the  system  to  make  policy  decisions  5  rather  he  should  use  the  system  to 
provide  sufficient  information  for  him  to  make  meaningful  decisions. 


Figure  1:     Information  System  and  Sub-systems 
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SYSTEM 
(Common  Geographic  Reporting  Unit) 


SUB-SYSTEM 

Aggregated  Data 
[U.S.  Census] 


Information 


SUB-SYSTEM 

Unit  Data 
[Police  Lists; 

Sample  Survey; 

etc.] 


formation 


Information 


The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  information  system  is  to 
determine  the  information  needs  of  the  user.  This  was  done  by  examin- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Model  City  housing  program  (see  Figure  2). 
There  are  basically  two  different  sets  of  information  needs  generated 
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FIGURE  2:  Sequence  of  activity  in  housing  development  program 
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2.  Refine  Development  Costs 
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MONITORING 
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by  the  program.  One  need  is  for  information  to  monitor  changes  in  the 
housing  market,  while  the  second  is  for  information  needed  in  housing 
development  activity.   Both  sets  should  be  capable  of  being  indexed 
by  a  geographic  variable,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  report  information 
on  any  defined  geographic  area  should  be  present  (size  is  a  limitation), 

The  second  step  is  to  list  information  needs,  with  criteria  for  their 
inclusion  in  the  system  (see  the  following  matrix). 

Once  again,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
monitoring  and  production  needs.  Monitoring  information  should  not 
be  restricted  to  areas  smaller  than  a  sub-areas  production  information 
can  be  restricted  to  reporting  for  a  small  group  of  parcels  or  even 
one  structure. 

The  next  step  in  this  process  is  to  determine  the  data  requirements, 
and  to  examine  data  sources  for  the  following  factors:   (1)  access, 
(2)  reliability,  (3)  form,  (4)  frequency  of  updating.   This  evaluation 
is  reflected  in  the  discussion  of  the  two  sub-systems  in  the  next 
section. 

We  are  now  ready  to  design  the  system.   Caveat;   the  columns  listed 
"Priority"  and  "Frequency"  in  the  information  matrix  have  been  left 
blank.   Instead  of  attempting  arbitrarily  to  make  these  decisions  and 
design  the  system  biased  by  these  decisions,  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  to  the  design  are  illustrated  and  the  user  can  complete 
the  design  by  determining  priority  and  frequency  of  updating.  If 
all  the  information  can  be  made  available  from  existing  or  relatively 
easily  developed  sources  of  data,  decisions  on  priority  are  that  much 
simpler.   The  basic  decision  may  revolve  around  the  question  of  whe- 
ther the  MCA  will  in  fact  be  responsible  for  initiating  housing 


INFORMATION 


PRIORITY  FREQUENCY 


SAMPLE  FORM 


1.  Size  of 
Units 


SIZE 

# 

1   bedroor.i 

2  bedroorcs 

3  bedrooms 

2.  Cost  of 
Structures 


$1000 

$2000 

1  unit 

2  unit 



3  unit 

3.  Owner /Renter 
Status 


TYPE 

Owner 

Renter 


4.  Condition  of 
Structures 


TYPE 

# 

Good 

Minor  Repair 
Major  Repair 



5.  No.  of  Vacant  Units 
by  Size  of  Unit 


Vac 

Occ 

1  bedrm 

2  bedrras 

3  bedrras 
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INFORMATION 


PRIORITY     FREQUENCY 


SAMPLE  FORM 


6.  No.  of  Vacant 
Structures  by 
No.  of  Units 


Vac 

Occ 

1  unit 

2  units 

3  units 



_ 

7.  Family  Size  by 
Age  of  Head 


1 

2 

3 

4 

21-45 

46-60 

60+ 

8.  Family  Size  by 
Sex  of  Head 


1 

2 

3 

Male 

Female 

9.  Family  Size 
by  Income 


1 

2 

3 

Under 
$3000 

$3000- 
$6000 

10.  Rent  by  Income 


Under 
$3000 


$3000- 
$6000 


$45-65 


$66-85 
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INFORMATION 


PRIORITY     FREQUENCY 


SAMPLE  FORM 


11.  Rent  by  Size 
of  Unit 


$45-65 

$66-85 

1  bedrra 

2  bcdr;ns 

3  bedrrcs 

12.  Family  Size  by 
Race/Ethnic 
Group 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Black 

— 

White 

Spanish 

13.  Cost  of  Land 


$   Cost 

Parcel 

Code 

Number 

14.  Cost  of  Structure 


Structure 
Code 


Number 


$  Cost 


(This  listing  represents  a  preliminary  listing  suggested  for 
inclusion  in  the  Housing  Information  System  and  for  periodic 
reporting  for  monitoring  and  production.  Obviously,  the 
list  can  be  expanded  as  necessary.) 


■ 
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production  activities,  and  will  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  make  use 
of  production-related  information,  on  an  individual  building  or  parcel 
basis .   If  it  will  be,  then  no  choice  between  production  and  monitoring 
information  needs  to  be  made.  In  terms  of  frequency  of  updating,  the 
fact  that  program  activity  of  the  MCA  is  designed  on  an  annual  basis 
suggests  that  yearly  updating  would  be  ideal.   There  is  serious 
question  whether  that  is  feasible,  considering  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation; that  question  is  discussed  in  the  following  section.   Soma 
production  information  is  required  on  a  case-by-case  basis  at  the  time 
a  housing  development  project  is  begun,  and  timing  is  difficult  to 
predict.   The  recommended  system  attempts  to  reflect  that  consideration. 

Model  City  Information  System 

The  proposed  Model  City  information  system  is  composed  of  two  sub- 
systems.  Sub-system  I  is  an  aggregated  data  information  system 
(U.S.  Census)  and  Sub-system  II  is  an  individual  unit  data  information 
system  (surveys,  police  listings,  etc.).  What  must  be  determined  is 
the  proper  mix  of  Sub-systems  I  and  II.   The  relative  advantages  are 
listed  below. 

Sub-system  I  (U.S.  Census)  -  Advantages;   relatively  inexpensive, 
reliability  high,  availability  within  one  year.   Disadvantages; 
cannot  report  information  on  less  than  predefined  census  tract  block 
groups;  variables  cannot  be  independently  cross-tabulated  (except  by 
what  is  already  done  by  the  Census  Bureau);  frequency  of  reporting  is 
once  in  ten  years. 


i 
■ 

- 


. 


■ 
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Sub-system  II  -  Advantages:   completely  flexible!  all  variables  can 
be  cross -tabulated 5  can  be  updated  as  often  as  desired;  information  can 
be  reported  by  any  arbitrarily  defined  geographic  area.   Disadvantages: 
relatively  more  expensive;  reliability  of  information  depends  on  other 
agencies,  as  does  access  to  some  data. 

In  order  to  rationally  select  the  proper  mix,  we  must  recognize  the 
constraints  on  the  system.   In  addition  to  the  design  constraints 
identified  by  the  priority  and  frequency  of  updating  columns  in  the 
matrix  of  required  information,  and  the  availability  and  flexibility 
of  the  data  souces,  there  are  operational  constraints.   These  operational 
constraints  includes 

1.  Capability  of  personnel  to  operate  system  . 

2.  Cost  limitation 

3.  Usefulness  of  system  requires  that  it  be  open-ended 

In  the  next  section  both  systems  will  be  examined  and  a  suggested  mix 
will  be  developed. 


■ 
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Sub-system  I    (U.S.   Census 

Aggregation  by  census  tracts;  no  access  to  data  on  individuals 


Fourth  Count  Summary  Tape  for  Boston  Model  City  Area 
(stored  on  file) 


Produces  the  following  data 
for  each  census  tract  in  the  Model  City  area: 


lo   Number  of  bedrooms  (1,  2,.  3, 
4,  5  or  more)  by:   all  units  ; 
total  occupied  units;  total 
owners;  Negro  owners;  Spanish 
descent  owners;  total  renters; 
Negro  renters;  Spanish  descent 
renters;  vacant  for  rent 
(year-round);  vacant  for  sale 
(year-round). 


2.   Number  of  rooms  in  year-round 

housing  units  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9  or  more,  and  total  rooms) 
by:   all  units;  total  occupied 
units;  total  owners;  Negro  owners; 
Spanish  language/Puerto  Rican 
owners;  total  renters;  Negro 
renters;  Spanish  language/Puerto 
Rican  renters;  vacant  for  rent 
(year-round);  vacant  for  sale 
(year-round) . 


NOTE:   Questions  on  condition  of  housing  units  were  not  asked  for  the 
1970  Census,   Indicators  based  on  plumbing  facilities,  which 
are  included,  are  probably  not  sufficient  indices  of  condition. 
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3,   Number  of  persons  (1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6  or  more)  by  income 
(§0-l,999i  §2-2,999;  $3-4,999: 
§5-6,999;  §7-9,999;  §10- 
14,999;  §15-24,999;  and 
§25,000  and  over),  for: 
owners;  renters;  total 
occupied  units;  Negro; 
Spanish  language /Puerto 
Rican. 


Gross  rent  of  renter  - 
occupied  units  (gross  rent  as 
a  percent  of  income)  for; 
total  renters;  Negro  renters; 
Spanish  language /Puerto  Rican 
renters. 


Household  composition  and  age 
of  head, 
(Households: 
Family; 

Head,  wife  present 
Under  30  years 
30-44  years 
45-64  years 
65  years  and  over 
Other  family 
Primary  individual) 
by  income  (same  categories  as 
No.  3)  for;   owners;  renters; 
total  occupied  units;  Negro; 
Spanish  language/Puerto  Rican. 


6.  Gross  rent  of  renter-occupied 
units,  by  number  of  bedrooms, 
for:   total  renters;  Negro 
renters j  Spanish  language/ 
Puerto  Rican  renters- 


Above  data  is  reported  for  all  tracts  which  contain 
a  part  of  the  Boston  Model  City  Area 

Weighting  factors  of  tracts  for  each 
sub-area  are  developed 

Data  is  aggregated 

Monitoring  data  is  produced 

If  additional  information  is  requested,  the  data  must  be  taken  from 
tape,  weighted  by  areas  and  aggregated 


. 
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Notes j 

(1)  This  system  provides  an  approximate  description  of  the  defined 
geographic  area.  As  area  size  is  minimized  error  is  maximizedo 

(2)  Information  is  developed  directly  from  further  aggregation  and 
weighting  of  Census  data.  No  sophisticated  manipulation  of  the 
data  is  required. 

(3)  The  system  cannot  accommodate  special  information  requests  unless 
they  happen  to  coincide  with  data  aggregations  provided  by  the 
Census  Bureau. 

(4)  Information  concerning  structure  condition  is  not  available. 
Indices  can  be  developed  based  upon  the  absence  of  certain 
utilities.   These  will  not  be  extremely  accurate  for  areas  less 
than  the  whole  of  the  Model  City  area. 

(5)  The  desired  information  of  size  of  family  by  age  of  head,  and  by 
sex  of  head,  is  not  available. 
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Sub-system  II 

The  basis  of  Sub-system  II  is  the  development  of  data  on  individual 
identifiable  units  in  the  Model  City  area.  Given  no  external  con- 
straints, the  ultimate  system  would  be  a  continuous  census  of  the  entire 
population.   This  is  clearly  not  feasible,  so  that  other  means  must  be 
found  for  developing  information  for  individual  units.   Data  sources, 
to  be  compatible,  must  be  able  to  identify  the  units  for  which  they 
are  providing  data. 

The  various  data  sources  for  Sub-system  II  ares   police  lists,  structure 
survey  (sample),  unit  survey  (sample),  assessor's  records,  mortgage 
and  sales  records,  and  vacancy  listings  developed  from  utility  company 
billing  records.   It  must  be  recognized  that  these  data  souces  provide 
data  on  different  levels.   Surveys  report  on  units,  while  police  lists 
report  on  individuals,  and  assessor's  and  sales  records  report  on  par- 
cels and  structures.   Utility  companies,  which  maintain  records  at  the 
level  of  individual  units,  do  not  have  the  means  to  identify  the  unit, 
but  it  can  report  the  structure  address  so  it  should  be  considered 
structure  information. 

The  first  step  in  the  design  of  Sub-system  II  is  the  development  of  a 
procedure  to  identify  units,  structures,  and  parcels.   The  second 
step  is  to  assign  to  the  data  sources  a  means  for  relating  this  iden- 
tification procedure  to  their  existing  means  for  identifying  units  or 
structures.   The  third  step  is  to  collect  and  compile  data.   The 
final  steps  are  to  aggregate  the  compiled  data  and  report  the 
information.   These  steps  are  graphically  represented  below. 
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FIGURE  3:   Data  aggregation  process 
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See  Figure  4  for  suggested  mix  of  data  sources. 

The  immediate  needs  for  reliable  information  suggest  that  a  time- 
staged  system  be  developed. 

Stage  I.   Present  until  January  1,  1971 

1.  Use  existing  information 

2.  Develop  1970  Census  requests 

3.  Prepare  for  use  of  assessor's  records 

a)  develop  parcel  structure  unit  code  (arbitrary  unit  code) 

b)  firm  up  agreement  with  utility  company  for  access  to  records 

c)  develop  sales  records 

Stage  II.  January  1,  1971  -  March  1972 

1.  Uses 

a)  Census  as  a  monitoring  information  base 

b)  utility  records  for  vacancy  (numbers  of  structures  and  units 
vacant  by  size  of  structure) 

c)  assessor's  data  for  production  information 

2.  Prepare  for  sample  survey  (sample  size  must  be  determined) 

Stage  III.  March  1972  -  September  1972 

1.  Information  use  same  as  Stage  II 

2.  Conduct  survey 

3.  Compile  survey  information 

Stage  IV.  September  1972  through  end  of  program 

For  monitoring,  use  sample  surveys  and  compare  with  1970  Census  for 

analysis  of  changes  in  population  and  housing. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Expectations  of  annual  housing  and  population  information 
updating  are  unrealistic,  and  it  should  not  be  attempted.  Sample 
surveys,  which  are  the  source  of  most  of  such  data,  are  expensive, 
difficult  to  execute,  and  require  so  much  time  to  design  and 
carry  out  than  an  annual  process  is  not  advisable. 

2.  If  additional  information  is  needed  on  a  small  area,  a  special 
survey  should  be  taken. 

a)  It  does  not  belong  in  the  larger  information  system  files ; 

b)  it  can  and  should  be  hand  tabulated. 

3.  Only  two  time  points  are  developed  for  major  monitoring  informa- 
tion. Annual  reporting  can  and  should  be  maintained  only  for 
sales  price  trends,  population  migration  trends  reported  by 
police  lists,  and  vacancies. 
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FIGURE  4:  Structure  of  Housing  Information  System  Basic  File 
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For  Each 
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Sex 
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Relationship 
to  Head 

Income 

Source  of  Income 

Utility  Meter  No. 


APPENDS  A;   A  SAMPLE  SURVEY  OF  36  BBURG  MORTGAGORS 

To  gain  more  direct  information  about  the  BBURG  program,  the  Model  City 
Administration  conducted  a  random  sample  survey  of  36  homeowners  who 
bought  under  the  terms  of  BBURG. 

Two  random  samples  of  50  addresses  each  were  selected  by  the  Data 
Collection  Center  of  the  Model  City  Administration.   Each  of  these 
samples  represented  houses  bought  under  the  BBURG  program.   Interviewers 
were  instructed  to  visit  each  house  in  the  first  sample  and  to  interview 
the  owner  (i.e.,  the  mortgagor).   If  the  owner  was  not  a  resident,  a 
comparable  size  house  (i.e.,  1,  2,  3  or  4-family)  from  the  second 
sample  was  then  visited. 

A  total  of  37  interviews  were  completed.   One  of  the  interviews  was 
accidentally  made  at  a  wrong  address  and  was  eliminated  from  the  study. 
Thus  the  results  are  based  on  a  total  of  36. 
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CITY  HALL 

BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS    02108 

TEL.    (617)    72  2-4100    EXT.    251 


MAIN    OFFICE 
BARTLETT   BUILDING 
2401    WASHINGTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS   OZ 
TEL.    (61V)   4  42-5602 


July  28,  1970 


Dear  Resident-Owner 


Boston  Model  Cities  is  currently  exploring  ways  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  home  ownership  both  within 
the  Model  Cities  area  and  throughout  Boston.   As  a  part 
of  this  effort  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how  people  decide 
to  buy  a  home  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  how  they  go 
about  getting  a  mortgage  for  their  home  and  what  special 
problems  home  owners  have  in  maintaining  their  homes. 

We  would  be  very  appreciative  if  you,  a  home  owner 
in  this  area,  would  be  willing  to  talk  with  us  about  your 
experiences  both  in  buying  and  owning  a  home.   Any  infor- 
mation which  you  can  give  us  will  be  very  useful  in  finding 
ways  for  other  people  to  own  their  own  homes. 


Sincere  -thanks  for  your  cooperation, 


Langley  C.  Keyes 
Director,  Department 
of  Housing. Development 


BBURG  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTERVIEWER:  Fill  in  address: 


Fill  in  number  of  units: 


First,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  few  qustions  about  how  you  went 
about  buying  your  home . 


1 .  Did  yout 

a)  First  decide  that  you  wanted  to  buy  a  house  and  then  go 
and  look  for  one ; 

OR: 

b)  Hear  about  this  house  and  then  decide  that  it  was  a  good 
idea  to  buy  it?  


2.  How  did  you  go  about  getting  financing  for  your  home? 


PROBE:   First  go  to  306  Warren  Street?  (BBURG) 

First  go  to  an  agency  or  non-member  bank  and  then 
qet  referred  to  BBURG? 


3.  What  attracted  you  to  buying  this  particular  house? 


PROBE:   Inside  or  outside  space  was  attractive? 
Investment  reasons? 
Less  expensive  than  renting? 

Income  from  other  units  available,  if  more  than  1  family? 
Interested  in  leaving  the  Roxbury  area?   (If  they  have, 
indeed,  left  the  area.) 

4.  Did  you  move  to  a  new  neighborhood  when  you  bought  this  house? 


IF  NO  TO  QUESTION  4  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  6: 

5.  Why  did  you  leave  your  old  neighborhood? 


PROBE:   House  in  old  neighborhood  was  not  adequate? 

Old  neighborhood  was  unpleasant  to  live  in?   Why? 
Unable  to  find  a  suitable  house  in  old  neighborhood? 
(ie:  size,  location,  cost) 


6.  Before  buying  had  you  looked  at  other  houses  in  other  neighborhoods? 


a) If  YES ,  in  what  other  neighborhoods  did  you  look  at  houses? 

Be  as  specific  as  you  can.   Fill  in  exact  addresses,  if  possible. 


Why  did  you  choose  not  to  buy  in  any  of  the  other  neighborhoods? 


PROBE:   Financial  reasons?   (Financing  was  not  available  or  house 
was  too  expensive) 

Transportation  problems?   (Too  far  from  job  etc.) 
Didn't  like  the  houses  there? 
Didn't  like  the  neighborhood? 

b) If  NO,  why  had  you  only  been  looking  at  houses  in  this  neighborhood? 


PROBE:  Knew  financing  was  available? 
Liked  the  neighborhood? 

7.  Was  buying  a  1/2/3  family  house  your  first  choice  or  would  you 
have  preferred  another  size  house? 


(Interviewer :   Fill  in  appropriate  size,  based  on  observation.) 
Why  did  you  most  prefer  this  size  house?     


PROBE:  Privacy? 

Income  from  other  units?   (If  more  than  1  family) 

ASK  QUESTION  9  ONLY  IF  OWNER  DID  NOT  PREFER  A  3 -FAMILY  HOUSE: 

IF  A  3-FAMILY  HOUSE  WAS  THE  STATED  PREFERENCE,  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  10: 

9.  Why  were  you  not  interested  in  buying  a  3  family  house? 


PROBE:   Too  much  work  and/or  responsibility? 

Not  like  owning  your  own  home  if  you  have  tenants? 

I  just  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  you  about  some  of  your 
experiences  as  a  homeowner. 

10.  Have  you  had  to  make  any  major  repairs  on  your  home,  since  you 
moved  in? 


11.  Does  your  home  now  need  any  repairs,  or  do  you  foresee  repairs 
coming  up  in  the  near  future? 


If  YES  what  exactly  needs  to  be  done? 


Are  you  planning  to  make  these  repairs? 
If  NO,  why  not? 


PROBE:   Financing  not  available? 

Planning  to  sell  house  in  the  near  future? 
Just  can't  afford  to? 


12.  If  you  were  planning  to  buy  a  house  right  nov/ ,  where  would  you 
prefer  to  buy? 

PROBE:   This  house  in  this  neighborhood? 

Another  house  in  this  neighborhood? 
Another  neighborhood? 

Unless  owner  states  that  he  would  want  to  buy  the  exact  same 
house  again,  ASK: 

Why  v/ould  you  prefer  this  over  your  present  situation? 


SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS 

1.  How  Decision  Was  Made 

-  Decided  to  buy,  then  found  house  30        84% 

-  Liked  house,  decided  to  buy  6        167.. 

2.  Financing 

-  First  went  to  BBURG  11 

-  First  went  elsewhere,  then  to  BBURG  22 

-  N.A.  3 

3o  Attractions 

-  The  unit  33 

Size  9 

Good  condition  6 

Generally  nice  13 

Yard  5 

-  Financial  19 

Good  deal  12 

Income  7 

-  Neighborhood  4- 

Access  1 

Schools  1 

Generally  nice  2 

4o  Moved  To  New  Neighborhood? 

-  Yes  25 

-  No  11 

5.  Why  Left  Old  Neighborhood? 

-  Neighborhood  15 

Unpleasant  11 

No  good  houses  3 

Not  enough  room  1 


-  Old  unit  g 

Too  small  6 

Did  not  own  it  1 

Razing  it  1 

-  Landlord  \ 
Trouble  with  him                        1 

-  Cost  1 
Too  expensive                           1 

6„   Look  At  Other  Houses? 

-  Yes  27        75% 

-  No  9        25% 

aoWhere? 

Mattapan  17 

Dorchester  9 

Roxbury  2 

Cambridge  2 

Somerville  i 

Jamaica  Plain  1 

Suburbs  3 

boWhy  not  locate  there? 

Financial  9 

Transportation  2 

Bad  houses  4 

This  house  best  10 

Discrimination  3 

7.   Size  House  Preferred 

Bought  Preferred  § 

1 - i 77~ 

2  1 

3 

2 1 

2 u 

3.  3 

1  2 

- 2 

3 - _ 6 

Not  specified-  7 


8.  Why  Did  You  Prefer  This  Size? 

Not 

#                 Bought  Privacy  Income   Misc.   Listed 

8         1-Family  6               2       1 

15         2-Family  3       10       2       2 

13         3-Family  \\                q 

9.  Why  Not  Interested  In  3-Family? 

-  Too  much  responsibility  3 

-  Not  want  to  be  landlord  7 

-  Too  expensive  1 

-  Didn't  see  one  they  liked  3 

10.  Make  Major  Repairs? 

-  Yes  18 

-  No  16 

-  Mo  Answer  2 

11.  Need  Any  Major  Repairs  Now? 

-  Yes  20 

-  No  15 

Will  you  make  them? 

Yes  15 

Gradually  5 

12.  If  Buying  Again,  Where? 

-  This  house,  this  neighborhood  14 

-  This  house,  another  neighborhood  4 

-  Another  neighborhood  16 

-  No  Answer  2 


APPENDIX  B:   LIST  OF  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED  BY  JGA  IN  COURSE  OF  HOUSING  NEEDS 
AND  PRIORITIES  REPORT  PREPARATION   ~~~ 

Each  of  the  following  persons  was  interviewed  during  the  summer  of  1970  by 
JGA.  The  interviews  were  unstructured,  each  one  dealing  with  the  subjects 
that  that  person  was  concerned  with.   They  lasted  an  average  of  an  hour. 
Their  attitudes,  information,  and  opinions,  were  invaluable  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report.   They  are  representative  of  the  spectrum  of  concerned 
people  who  want  to  solve  the  housing  problems  in  the  Model  City  area.   It 
is  really  to  them  that  this  report  should  be  dedicated.  We  are  indebted 
to  them  for  their  assistance  and  their  commitment.   Needless  to  say,  the 
full  responsibility  for  this  report  lies  with  the  firm  of  Justin  Gray 
Associates. 


Mario  Aloisi 

Community  Management,  Inc. 

86  Crispus  Attucks 

Leon  Aronson 

Jamaica  Plain  Associates 

1  State  Street 

Ruth  Batson 

Director 

Consultation  and  Education 

700  Harrison  Avenue 

Martin  Berman 

Berman  and  Sons,  Inc. 

1427  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Denis  Blackett 

Housing  Innovations,  Inc. 

50  Franklin  Street 

Edward  Blackman 

Commission  on  Housing  and  Education 

United  Church  of  Christ 

14  Beacon  Street 


' 


• 


; 


Royal  Boiling 
Eureka  Realty 
722  Morton  Street 

Daniel  Boone 

Boone  Realty  and  Insurance 

235  Dudley  Street 

Al  Brothers 

Al  Brothers  Real  Estate 

222  Humboldt  Avenue 


Fr„  Robert  D'Onofrio 

Rector 

Church  of  St.  James  and 

St.  John 
149  Roxbury  Street 

Larry  Dunn 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  3 
158  Warren  Street 


Rev.  Donald  Campbell 

St.  Andrew's  Methodist  Church 

171  Armory  Street 

Lester  Clemente 

Clemente  Construction  Corporation 

227  Roxbury  Street 

Rev.  William  L.  Cody 

Grant  AME  Church 

1906  Washington  Street 

Joseph  Connelly 

Catholic  Interracial  Council 

of  Boston 
629  Washington  Street 

Fr.  Tom  Corrigan 
Association  of  Boston 
Urban  Priests 


Fr.  Thomas  Fleming 
Fr.  James  Gaudreau 
Fr.  John  Kelty 
Fr.  Joseph  Sullivan 
St.  Patrick's  Church 
10  Magazine  Street 

William  Goldsmith 

William  H.  Goldsmith  Realty 

12  Columbia  Road 

John  Grace 
Assistant  Director 
Boston  Rent  Review  Board 
35  Market  Street 

Mrs.  Julie  Green 

Model  Neighborhood  Board  Staff 

Sub-Area  2 

95  Roxbury  Street 


Nell  Daniels 
Parish  Worker 
Church  of  St.  James 

St.  John 
149  Roxbury  Street 


and 


Edward  Davis 

Manager 

Marksdale  Gardens 

Marksdale  Management  Corporation 

95  Humboldt  Avenue 


Larry  Griffin 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  2 
95  Roxbury  Street 

Fr.  Michael  Groden 
Archdiocesan  Planning  Office 

for  Urban  Affairs 
7  Marshall  Street 


George  C.  Jordan 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  6 
618  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Fro  William  Kremmel 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Roman 

Catholic  Church 
46  Brooks ide  Avenue 

Walter  Little 

Action  for  Boston  Community 

Development 
150  Tremont  Street 

Jackie  Martin 

Model  Neighborhood  Board  Staff 

Sub-Area  6 

618  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Rev.  Crispin  Mazobere 

St.  Mark's  Congregational  Church 

200  Toxmsend  Avenue 

Samuel  McCoy 

Samuel  McCoy  Realtors 

100  Warren  Street 

Frank  McGinness 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  1 
3121  Washington  Street 

Richard  McKiimon 

Manager 

Mattapan  Little  City  Hall 

Blue  Hill  Avenue  at  Morton  Street 

George  Morrison 
Roxbury  Action  Program 
63  Lambert  Street 

Leonard  Nelson 

President 

Boston  Chapter 

National  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Colored  People 


George  Robinson 

Boston  Five  Cents  Saving  Bank 

30  School  Street 

Rev.  Harold  Ross 

Association  for  Better  Housing 

14  Crawford  Street 

Sadelle  Sacks 
Fair  Housing,  Inc. 
94  Seaver  Street 

Tony  Santio 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 

317  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Fr»  Shawn  Sheehan 
St.  Leo's  Church 
12  Bicknell  Avenue 

Ralph  Smith 

President 

Lower  Roxbury  Community 

Corporation 
60  Vernon  Street 

Donald  Sneed 

President 

Unity  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

416  Warren  Street 

Pauline  Swift 

Former  Staff  Member 

Blue  Hill  Christian  Center 

John  Thimas 

Manager 

Roxbury  Little  City  Hall 

29  Roxbury  Street 

John  Wanes 

Model  Neighborhood  Board  Staff 

Sub-Area  4 

475  Dudley  Street 

William  Weeks,  Jr. 

William  N.  Weeks  &  Son  Real 

Estate 
576  Warren  Street 


- 


Chuck  Williams,  General  Contractor 
227  Roxbury  Street 

Lloyd  Williams 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  5 
320A  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

Chuck  Winston 

Model  Neighborhood  Board 

Coordinator 
Sub-Area  4 
475  Dudley  Street 

Rev.  Virgil  Wood 
Financial  Approaches  and 
Investment  Techniques 
16  Columbia  Road 


APPENDIX  C:      MAFflFTHE  BOUNDARIES  TJITHIN  WHICH  THE  BBURG  PROGRAM 

FINANCED  MORTGAGES  ARE  LOCATED        ~"  ' 


APPENDIX  D:   MULTIPLE  SALES  OF  PROPERTY,  MODEL  CITY  AREA  (1950-1970) 

The  following  data  were  assembled  from  the  files  of  the  Metropolitan 
Mortgage  Bureau.   It  reports  a  large  percentage  of  the  transactions 
that  have  taken  place  where  a  residential  structure  has  been  sold 
twice  in  the  last  20  years.   Some  sales  are  not  reported  because 
of  insufficient  information.   Information  about  the  sales  are  re- 
ported by  size  of  structure,  by  sub-area  and  by  date  of  last  sale 
in  5  year  groupings.   0%  changes  in  sales  price  are  reported  as 
decreases  since  no  change  over  time  equals  a  decrease  given  inflation. 


TABLE  Dl:   Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  1,  Model  City  Area 
(1950-1970")  ~~~~ 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1 -Family 


2-Family 


3-Family 


4-6  Famil- 


1966-70 

1961-65 

1950-60 

#  increased 

#  decreased 

avg.  %   change /yr. 

range  of  % 

range  of  years  b/w 

sales 

1 

2 

+1.5 

-2.0/+5.0 

3-8 

2 

2 
+4.0 
-2.8/+16, 
4-6 

,0 

- 

#increased 

#decreased 

avg.  %   change /yr. 

range  of  7= 

range  of  years  b/w 

sales 

4 

0 

+9.1 

+1.4/+22.0 

3-12 

13 
2 
+5.2 
0/+17, 
3-10 

,6 

- 

#increased 

#decreased 

avg.  70  change /yr. 

range  of  % 

range  of  years  b/w 

sales 

20 

6 

+3.9 

-5.0/+17.4 

2-14 

10 
1 
+5.1 
0/+15. 
2-10 

5 

1 

0 

+33.0 

1 

#increased 

#decreased 

avg,  %   change /yr. 

range  of  7» 

range  of  years  b/w 

sales 

1 

0 

+9.6 

5 

1 

0 

+7.0 

1 

j 

7+  Fajp.f.ly    ^increased 
#decreased 
av3»  7o  change /yr. 
range  of  7» 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


Table  D2:  Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  2,  Model  City  Area, 
(1950-1970) 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1966-70 


1961-65 


1950-60 


1-Family     #increased 
#deereased 
avg,.  %  change/yr. 
range  of  % 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


2         2 

0         0 

+16o3       +8.6 

+2.5/+30.0  +0.6/+16.5 

5-13       2-10 


2-Family     #increased  2 

^decreased  1 

avg'.  %  change/yr.  +11  .,3 

range  of  %  -0.8/+34.4 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  9-12 


1 

1 

+24.3 

1.5/+50.0 

3-9 


1 

0 

+25.0 


3-Family     #increased  3         2 

^decreased  2         4 

avg.  %  change/yr.  +1.3      -4.3 

range  of  %  -0.8/+6.2  -15.3/+1, 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  6-15       2-10 


1 

4 

-9.7 

■26.0/+3.8 

1-5 


4-6  F-?"V!.ly       #increased 
•//-decreased 
avg.-    %  change/yr. 
i-«nge  of  % 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


0 
+45.5 


7+  Fs 


#increased 
•^decreased 
a'/g.     7c  change/yr. 
range  of  70 
.range  of  years  b/w  sales 


! 


Table  D3: 


Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  3,  Model  City  Area; 
(1950-1970) 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1966-70 

1-Family     #increased  3 

•/'decreased  2 

avg.  7o  change/  yr.  +2.4 

range  of  %  -0.5/+11.0 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  7-14 


1961-65 


1950-60 


3         1 
2         0 
+4.3      +75.0 
-14.0/+17.0 
2-9         1 


2-Family           #increased                                               4  10 

//decreased                                               0  11 

avg.  %  change/yr„                             +4.0  +30»9  0 

range  of  %                                      +2.0/+5.6  ■ -33.0/+70.0 

range  of  years  b/w  sales            5-13  1-4                     1 


3-Family     #increased  3  3 

#decreased  1  2 

avg.  %   change/ yr.  +28 . 5  +4.9 

range  of  %  -2.3/+91.5  -7.0/+19.0 

range  of  years  b/w  'Sales  2-10  2-9 


■6.6 


4-6  Family   #increased 
#decreased 
avg.  70  change/ yr. 
range  of  7. 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


7+ .Family 


•^increased 

1 

2 

#decreased 

0 

0 

avg.  7,  change /yr. 

+51.0 

7.3 

range  of  % 

- 

+2.5/+12.0 

range  of  years  b/w  sales 

6 

1-11 

Table  D4: 


Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  4,  Model  City  Area, 
(1950-1970) 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1-Family     #increased 
#decreased 
avgo  7o  change/yr. 
range  of  % 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


L966-70 

1 

4 
-0.6 
L  1/44.3 
3-8 


1961-65 

3 

0 

49.1 

41.9/421, 

4-7 


1950-60 


2-Family     ^increased  1 

7^-decreased  4 

avg.  %  change/yr.  42.9 

range  of  %  -1.5/417, 
range  of  years  b/w  years      2-13 


1 

0 

417.5 


3-Family     #increased 
#decreased 
avg.  7o  change/yr. 
range  of  7» 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


3 

0 

4 

i 

1 

1 

412.0 

-2.3 

414.0 

7.0/450.0 

- 

-23.5/458.0 

1-18 

1 

1-5 

4-6  Family   #increased 
#decreased 
avg.  7.  change/yr. 
range  of  7, 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


74  Family    ^increased 
■//decreased 
avg.  7»  change/yr. 
range  of  % 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


Table  D5:  Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  5,  Model  City  Area, 
(1950-1970) 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1 -Family     #increased 
#decreased 
avg.  %  change/yr. 
range  of  % 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 

2-Family     #increased 
\  #decreased 

avg.  %  change/yr. 

range  of  % 

range  of  years  b/w  sales 

3-Famlly     #increased 
^decreased 
avg.  %  change/yr. 
range  of  "L 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 

4-6  Family   //increased 
#decreased 
avg.  7»  change/yr. 
range  of  7« 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 

7+  Family    #increased 
#decreased 
avg.  7o  change/yr. 
range  of  7. 
range  of  years  b/w  sales 


1966-70 

1961-65 

1950-60 

1 

2 

+0.3 

1.8/+4.6 

6-14 

1 

0 

+7.0 

1 

- 

7 
6 
+7.5 
9.5/+48.1 
1-15 

6 
6 
+7.4 
-2.7/+81.0 
1-10 

5 

1 
+20.3 
0/+40-0 
1-4 

2 

3 

-1.3 

5.8/+2.9 

3-12 

4 
9 
+2.6 
-S.8/+29.6 

1-14 

3 

3 
+12.9 
-8.3/+54.1 
1-5 

2 

0 
+7.8 

+0.3/+15. 
7-9 

,3  - 

- 

1 

1 
-9.8 
-27.0/+7.5 
1-4 

m 

1 

0 

+63.0 

3 

I 


Table  D6;  Multiple  sales  of  property,  Sub-Area  6,  Model  City  Area, 
(1950-1970) 


Year  of  Second  Sale 


1966-70    1961-65    1950-60 


1-Family     #increased  5  4         1 

#decreased  11- 

avg.  7o  change/ yr.  +4.1  +6.3 

range  of  %  -0.7/+8.6  0/+12.0 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  5-13  3-7 

2-Family     #increased  9  9         1 

^'decreased  2  8         0 

avg.  %  change/yr»  +1.5  +1.0      +11.0 

range  of  %  -3.6/+4.6  -8.0/+9.0 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  4-8  2-9         5 

3-Family     #increased  15  5 

#decreased  3  1 

avgo  %   change/ yr.  +3.0  +2.8       +9.1 

range  of  %  -2.8/+13.0  -0.5/+5.7  -0.8/+25.1 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  2-13  3-8        1-5 

4-6  Family   #increased  2  -         - 

f^decreased  1  -         - 

avg.  7»  change/ yr„  +0.4 

range  of  %  -1.0/+1.5 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  3-12 

7+  Family    #increaseed  2  -         - 

/"decreased  0 

avg.  7o  change/ yr.  +4.3 

range  of  %  +2„3/+6.3 

range  of  years  b/w  sales  7-12 


1 


APPENDIX  E;   SUB-AREA  PROFILES 

The  profiles  display  general  demographic  and  housing  data  about  each 
of  the  geographic  sub-areas.  They  should  prove  helpful  as  a  general 
reference  while  using  this  report.  All  statistics  are  based  on  MCA 
"Best  Estimates"  for  July,  1970. 


i 


i 


PROFILE   —    SUB-AREA   1 


Number  of  Households: 

Racial  Composition: 

Black      653 

White     8685 

Other      868 

Age  Breakdown; 


2603 


6.4% 
35.1% 
8.5% 


6% 

10% 

4% 

7% 

5% 

39% 

18% 

11% 


Sex  of  Household  Read: 
Hale      1848      71% 
Female     755      29% 
Total      2603 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases; 
OAA  200  37% 
AFDC  200  37% 
DA  100  19% 
GR  _35  7% 
Total       535 


0-4 

571 

5-10 

1009 

11-13 

441 

14-17 

684 

18-21 

500 

22-44 

4011 

45-64 

1847 

65+ 

1143 

Total 

10,20< 

Total  Housing  Units: 
Total  Occupied  Units: 
Total  Vacant  Units 
Type  of  Structure: 
(occupied  units) 
Single  Unit  ; 
2    Units: 
3-4  Units: 
5-9  Units: 
10+  Units: 
Total 


2603 

289 

390 

15% 

547 

21% 

1172 

45% 

390 

15% 

104 

4% 

2603 


Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

2080      79.9% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

523      20.1% 
Total  2603 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  condition  19% 

Minor  Repairs  Needed:  53% 
Major  Repairs  Needed:  26% 
Beyond  Repairs:  2% 


Household  Size; 


1 

644 

25% 

2 

835 

32% 

3-5 

975 

37% 

6+ 

149 

6% 

Income : 

Below  $3000 

521 

20% 

$3000-5999 

1041 

40% 

$6000-9999 

859 

33% 

Over  $10,000 

182 

7% 

PROFILE    —   SUB-AREA   2 


Number  of  Households:  2094 

Racial  Compositions 

Black      5052  65 „  2% 

White      2061  26, 6% 

Other       635  8.2% 

Age  Breakdowns 


0-4 

493       6% 

5-10 

824      11% 

11-13 

468       6% 

14-17 

726       9% 

18-21 

318       4% 

22-44 

2123      28% 

45-64 

1774      237, 

65+ 

1023      137= 

Total 

7749 

Sex  of  Head 

of  Household: 

Male 

1256      607o 

Female 

838      40%, 

Total 

2094 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases: 
OAA  220  31% 
AFDC  320  44% 
DA  100  14% 
GR  _80  11% 
Total        720 


Total  Housing  Units: 

3178 

Total  Occupied  Units s 

2094 

Total  Vacant  Units: 

1084 

Type  of  Structures 

(occupied  units) 

Single  Units 

293 

14% 

2    Units s 

335 

16% 

3-4  Units: 

1193 

57% 

5-9  Units: 

168 

8% 

10+  Units: 

105 

5% 

Total 

2094 

Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

1792     85-6% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

302     14.4% 
Total         2094 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  condition:  287> 

Minor  Repairs  Needed:  387« 
Major  Repairs  Needed:  29%> 
Beyond  Repairs:  5% 


Household  Size: 


1 

598 

29% 

2 

554 

26% 

3-5 

776 

37% 

6+ 

166 

8% 

Income  s 

Under  $3000 

691 

33% 

$3000-5999 

754 

36% 

$6000-9999 

482 

23% 

Over  $10,000 

167 

8% 

PROFILE  —  SUB-AREA  3 


Number  of  Households;  2618 

Racial  Composition: 

Black  5076  54.8% 
White  2991  32 . 3% 
Other      1195      12.9% 

Age  Breakdown: 


0-4 

575 

6% 

5-10 

881 

9% 

11-13 

429 

5% 

14-17 

598 

6% 

18-21 

528 

6% 

22-44 

2926 

32% 

45-64 

1991 

22% 

65+ 

1333 

14% 

Total 

9261 

Sex  of  Household  Head: 

Male       1571  60% 

Female     1047  40% 
Total       2618 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases: 

OAA        330  25% 

AFDC        700  52% 

DA         165  12% 

GR         140  11% 
Total       1335 


Total  Housing  Units: 

3543 

Total  Occupied  Units: 

2618 

Total  Vacant  Units: 

925 

Type  of  Structure: 

(occupied  units) 

Single  Unit: 

314 

12% 

2    Units: 

445 

17% 

3-4  Units: 

1100 

42% 

5-9  Units: 

288 

11% 

10+  Units: 

471 

13% 

Total 

2618 

Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

2202     84=1% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

416     15.9% 
Total  2618 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  condition:  347= 

Minor  Repairs  Needed:  41% 
Major  Repairs  Needed:  20% 
Beyond  Repair:  5% 


Household  Size: 


1 

924 

35% 

2 

592 

23% 

3-5 

785 

30% 

6+ 

317 

12% 

Income : 

Under  $3000 

1179 

45% 

$3000-5999 

995 

38% 

$6000-9999 

288 

11% 

Over  $10,000 

157 

6% 

PROFILE  —  SUB-AREA  4 


Number  of  Households;  3265 

Racial  Composition; 

Black     7335  50 . 4% 

White     5719  39=3% 

Other     1499  10.3% 

Age  Breakdowns 


0-4 

1198 

8% 

5-10 

2396 

16% 

11-13 

977 

7% 

14-17 

971 

7% 

18-21 

438 

3% 

22-44 

4192 

29% 

45-64 

2897 

20% 

65+ 

1484 

10% 

Total 

14553 

Sex  of  Household  Head; 
Male      2220      68% 
Female    1045      32% 
Total      3265 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases: 


OAA 

130 

18% 

AFDC 

425 

58% 

DA 

70 

10% 

GR 
Total 

100 
725 

14% 

Household  Size: 

1 

763 

20% 

2 

868 

31% 

3-5 

1322 

40% 

6+ 

312 

9% 

Income : 

Below  $3000 

1469 

45% 

$3000-5999 

1339 

41% 

$6000-9999 

294 

9% 

Over  $10,000 

163 

5% 

Total  Housing  Units: 

4371 

Total  Occupied  Units: 

3265 

Total  Vacant  Units: 

1106 

Type  of  Structure: 

(occupied  units) 

Single  Unit: 

359 

11% 

2    Units: 

686 

21% 

3-4  Units: 

1926 

59% 

5-9  Units: 

196 

6% 

10+  Units: 

98 

3% 

Total 

3265 

Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

2599     79.6% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

666     20.4% 
Total  3265 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  condition:  337o 

Minor  Repairs  Needed:  45% 
Major  Repairs  Needed:  187o 
Beyond  Repair:  4% 


PROFILE   —   SUB-AREA  5 


Number  of  Households;  2726 

Racial  Composition: 

White       447       4.1% 

Black     10072  92.4% 
Other       381       3,5% 

Age  Breakdown: 


0-4 

1141 

10% 

5-10 

1534 

14% 

11-13 

389 

4% 

14-17 

641 

6% 

18-21 

305 

3% 

22-44 

3695 

34% 

45-64 

2191 

20% 

65+ 

1003 

9% 

Total 

10899 

Sex  of  Head  of  Household: 
Male       1745      64% 
Female      981      36% 
Total       2726 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases: 
OAA  200  14% 
AFDC  940  67% 
DA  100  7% 
GR  160  12% 
Total       1400 


Total  Housing  Units: 
Total  Occupied  Units: 
Total  Vacant  Units: 
Type  of  Structure: 
(occupied  units) 
Single  Unit: 
2    Units: 
3-4  Units: 
5-9  Units: 
10+  Units: 
Total 


3496 

2726 

770 

218 

8% 

627 

23% 

1227 

45% 

381 

14% 

273 

10% 

2726 


Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

2295     84.2% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

431     15.8% 
Total  2726 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  Condition:  30% 

Minor  Repair  Needed:  53% 

Major  Repair  Needed:  147. 

Beyond  Repair:  3% 


Household  Size: 


1 

793 

29% 

2 

747 

27% 

3-5 

843 

31% 

6+ 

343 

13% 

Income : 

Under  $3000 

981 

36% 

$3000-5999 

1145 

42% 

$6000-9999 

436 

16% 

Over  $10,000 

164 

6% 

PROFILE   ~   SUB-AREA  6 


Number  of  Households: 
Racial  Composition; 


2094 


White       475 

4.6% 

Black      7356 

71,2% 

Other      2500 

24.2% 

ige  Breakdown: 

0-4        1508 

14% 

5-10       1333 

13% 

11-13       819 

8% 

14-17       814 

3% 

18-21       206 

2% 

22-44      3699 

36% 

45-64      1436 

14% 

65+      517 

5% 

Total      10332 

Sex  of  Head  of  Household; 
Male       1508      72% 
Female      586      28% 
Total       2094 

Number  of  Welfare  Cases: 


OAA 

130 

18% 

AFDC 

425 

58% 

DA 

70 

10% 

GR 

100 

14% 

Total 
[ousehol 

725 
d  Size: 

1 

628 

30% 

2 

604 

29% 

3-5 

664 

32% 

Total  Housing  Units: 

2383 

Total  Occupied  Units: 

2094 

Total  Vacant  Units: 

289 

Type  of  Structures: 

(occupied  structures) 

Single  Unit: 

188 

9% 

2    Units: 

524 

25% 

3-4  Units: 

1068 

51% 

5-9  Units: 

209 

10% 

10+  Units: 

105 

5% 

Total 

2094 

Number  of  Renter  Occupied  Units: 

1732     82.7% 
Number  of  Owner  Occupied  Units: 

362     17.3% 
Total  2094 

Condition  of  Occupied  Structures: 
Good  Condition:  30% 

Minor  Repairs  Needed:  487<, 
Major  Repairs  Needed:  19% 
Beyond  Repairs:  37= 


Income : 

Under  $3000  628  30% 

$3000-5999  796  33% 

$6000-9999  523  25% 

Over  $10,000  147  7% 


ti&i 


Gray.  Justin   Assoc 
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